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No pat answers. 



At Connecticut General, 
we don't 

have any ready-made 
solutions to your financial 
planning problems. 

Reason? No two people’s 
needs are the same. 

What a CG man does is help 
you decide how to get 
where you’d like to be. 

He works with your attorney, 
trust officer, accountant 
and other advisors. 

You make the decisions; 
he supplies the skills. 

The result - not a package, 
but a plan. 

AtCG, we do things a 
little differently, because 
it’s our idea to serve first. 

Call a CG agent or broker. 

(If you get a pat answer, you’ve 
got the wrong man.) 


Connecticut General 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LITE INSURANCE COMPANY. HARTFORD. ■ GROUP INSURANCE /PENSION PLANS/HEALTH /ACCIOENT/LIFE 




It seems there 
was this cow... 


, , . in 1871 on Chicago's West Side. This cow 
kicked over a lantern and started one o1 the great 
fires of history. 

Alter the fire, Chicago was desperately short o1 
water. The Jos, Schlitz Brewing Co. of Milwaukee 
sent a ship loaded with beer to Chicago, to the 
Immense pleasure of the thirsty citizens. (It was 
almost the first time that Schlitz had been sent 
outside the immediate neighborhood of Mil- 
waukee.) 

The water supply was restored in time, but 
Chicagoans remembered that wonderful beer 
from Milwaukee. They talked about it. They 


wanted more. They sent to Milwaukee for that 
premium quality. 

And that's how Schlitz first became "The Beer 
that made Milwaukee Famous." The start ol its 
lame that today spreads around the world. And 
today's Schlitz— the one that gives you real gusto 
in a great light beer— is even better than Schlitz 
was then. 

That's why we put a cow in a beer ad. Because 
it's a Schlitz ad, we naturally made it a brown cow. 


Schlitz— the Beer that made Milwaukee Famous 
. . . simply because it tastes so good. 



35 percent closer shaves 


Norelco rotary blades 


Floating heads 


New pop-up trimmer 



On/off switch 


Has a smart new shape, 

comes in a slim all-new metal travel case 


Voltage selector 

• • . ;0T20»d»ei" 


Flip-open cleaning 


New Norelco Speedshaver 
is a better way 
to shave 

because it has more 
shaving features 
than any other shaver. 


This Norelco Speedshaver is totally new. Should shaves, More comfortable shaves. Smoother shaves, 
you buy it just because it’s new? No. Take a good More convenient shaves. Shaves in foreign lands, 
look at all those shaving features up there. Then buy In short, buy it for a better way to shave. Isn’t that 
this new Norelco shaver for closer shaves, Neater what you’ve been looking for? 


VVorld’s targest-selling 
shaver model. 

Poeuiar price Norelco 'Flip-Top' 
Speeosnaver» 20. On/ oil switch, 
flip-top cleaning, rotary blades 


Shaves anywhere — Norelco 
Cordless Speedshaver 20C. 

Uses orOinory penhghi Datl' r 
Zioper case With mirror. Rotary , 
blades. Surprisingly inexpensive uses 


^ore/c 


V^’/The Comfort Shave 
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LETTER EROM THE PUBLISHER 



Three seixirale sliidics in [hiv ivMie 
»v.o ai\>eleN and a sev of wavcreolors, 
to be e\ael— deal with sports that arc 
considered dangerous. And \Mlh good 
reason. One of the articles is Ldsvin 
Sh rake's report on four pri/e- 

lighiers. including Wiltic I’asirano, the 
ho> fri'in the I reneh Ooarier of New 
Orleans \\ ho fought his I’lrsi profession- 
al light at 15 and whose U-year ring 
career has spanned the most confused, 
inifierilod and generally hazardous pe- 
riod in nioJern hosing history. There 
were times in those 14 years w hen Will- 
ie cspecicd to tiuii boxing forever, and 
there were many occasions when peo- 
ple who love the sport thought boxing 

scandals and crises that seemed to be 
destroying it. 

.Auto racing ligurcs in the pages of 
paintings and text on the annual 12- 
hoiir road race at Sebring. EUi. (/Jr/cc’ 
-AV). During the years that the Sebrmg 
event has grtiwn in prestige and popu- 
larity, the history of auto racing in gen- 
eral has often been darkened b\ crashes 
and c.tsuahtes. 

And then there is Mil (.uIIhtI's report 
i/u/.cc 7rt) nn the intrepid spirits who 
crash througli the brush on the slopes 
of the App.ilachtans looking for mush- 
rooms. So f.ir we have not heard of an> 
public demand that mushroom hunl- 
ing K' abolished because the poisonous 
hnaniict i>luill(>itlt’\ looks like the de- 
lectable [I'laniiti toc'.tuva. ami [icople 
sometimes coiirusc one with the oilier. 
But we would not Ix' surprised if some 
such imncmeni got under way. In fact, 
t-iilbcrl'se'sav prompts some l ellection 
as to w Itich spc»rls are really hazardous. 

The mosi dangerous mountain in the 
I .S. m terms of climbing fatalities and 
misadventures is not some towering. 


sheer-walled. M.tXKl-fool peak in the 
Rockies. It is Mount Washington in 
New Hampshire, only 6.2SX feet, with 
trails and a cog railway reaching the 
summit. But on its slopes summer 
siorm.s of intense cold sometimes trap 
lightly-clad climbers. 1 lie amazingly cf- 


out on 25.0(X) S and R missions - 
meaning .Search and Rescue most of 
them for pleasure boats in distress. 
These have Ixcomc the main business 
of the t oast (iuard. 

The hazards involved in sport con- 
stitute a irouhled area that sometimes 
endangers the sport itself. Our position 
has always been that the risks which 
are inherent in hazardous sports do not 
in themselves justify suppression of lh.ii 
sport. They do call for stringent super- 
vision in the case of boxing, and in auto 
racing for more protection for specta- 
tors and for courses and equipment that 
are as safe as possible. But boxing and 
racing arc expressions of the compeli- 
iivc. risk-taking, advcntui'c-seeking im- 
pulses of mankind and. when iiuclU- 
gcmK directed, arc not properly mUs- 
jeel to legislative suppression. 

Maybe supervision will he nccess.iry 
for the brave men and women who. 


with no ilUHighi of material gam and 
no hope of fame for their heroism, 
search for wild nuishnnims. \Sc would 
prefer to think not. I ike most sports 
worthy of the name, this one has its 
own inner discipline. In mushroom 
hunting, as in boxing, racing, mountain 
climbing and other hazardous emer- 
pristfs. there is a real Jiircrciice liciwceii 
calculated risk and casual recklessness. 
The lirst exalts and elevates the human 
condition. The second not only is waste- 
ful. but it invites the kind tif suppres- 
sion that makes the lir't impossihlo. 


Sports Illustrated 
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How did the new Biiick Gran Sports 
win Cars Magazine’s “Performance Cars of the Year” Award? 


Handsomely. Very handsomely. 


You don't win an award like that with wishy-washy cars. You 
don't win it with cars that arc nothing more than handsome, 
comfortable and luxurious, cither. Which is why Buick's Gran 
Sports— Riviera and Skylark— have a secret weapon under their 
hoods: Wildcat V-S performance. Very sudden performance hooked 
to the sweetest handing, smoothest riding cars that ever came off a 
Buick line. And that's going some. Curs Magazine's award-givers 
saw It the first time they turned a GS on. Give a Riviera GS 
or a Skylark GS (the one in the picture) a try yourself, 
sometime soon. You may be inventing an award of your ow’n, 

The new Gran Sports from Buick 

You don't need rally numbers on the side to impress people ^ 

Itf 




WHATS 
SO SPECIAL 
ABOUT THIS 
NAME? 


First, it tells you that this 
is a very exceptional Bourbon . . 
handmade on an original sour 
mash recipe. Of such excellence 
that in Kentucky, home of the 
finest Bourbons, it is the most 
popular premium* whiskey by 
far. Bourbon scholars use it 
as a standard of comparison 
by which all whiskey is 
judged. A comparison which 
we at America’s oldest 
family distillery invite you 
to make . . . soon. 


At itt tmct or higher. 


STITZEL'WeLLER America's Oldest Family Distillery • Estab. Louisville, Ky., 1849 • 100 Proof Straight Bourbon WhisKey 



BOOKTALK 

Th* doubtful luturo of watorfowl !• 
•tudiod by an aaaericnant of aaparta 

A ^ cNcry duck shwlcr and bird watclior 
^ Nhoiild know, ilic future of the 48 dif- 
fercrii species of ducks, geese and swans that 
frequent the North American continent has 
become increasingly precarious during the 
past ihrcx* devades, The authors of ttuier- 
/(»»/ Jintiorro» (ITS. Ciosernmeni Print- 
ing Office. $4| point out that there is more 
to the problem than the ifroughts that dry- 
up the watery nesting grounds m Canada 
and the IJ.S. It is not "man \ersus ducks 

. nearly everyone likes ducks, Instead, it 
IS that nearly everyone likes dollars more: 
and siKiety. therefore, condones drainage 
[of waterfowl nesting gnninds] for green- 
backs— at the expense of greenheads." 

In the preface to this ambitious and com- 
prehensive study of waterfowl breeding, 
nesting, migration and munagenKmi. l.ditor 
Joseph P, I induska. formerly chief of Ciame 
Management for the I ish and kk ildlifc Serv- 
ice and at present in charge of wildlife man- 
agement for Remington Arms Company, 
writes: "We seek through this book to help 
all thinking people to a better understanding 
of the needs of waterfowl and of the things 
in our way of life that are alTeciing them ad- 
versely." Toward these admirable ends. lOk 
contributors wrote chapters of the book, 
each on his own specialty. 

The authors discuss sonn* interesting pos- 
sibilities for the future of waterfowl nunage- 
nient. t.ike certain lish— salmon, steelhcad 
trout and shad — ducks return repeatedly 
over the same migration routes to the marsh- 
es where they were hatched. In drought 
years such puddle ducks as the nrallard. 
pintail, blue-winged teal and gadwall be- 
come "pioneers" and move on to seek new 
nesting grounds. But many diving ducks, 
particularly those with strict nesting habi- 
tat requirements like camasbacks and red- 
heads, are "reluctant pioneers.” and Ihcir 
numbeis are drastically reduced in years 
when the bieeding grounds in Canada and 
the C-S. are dried up. 

A possible solution would be to tiap half- 
grown birds and transplant them to new lo- 
calities that could be managed by man. 
Tven more fascinating is the possibility of 
inlriHlucing controlled populaiionsof musk- 
rats. nutrias and beavers to certain marshes 
where they would serve .is animal mowing 
machines t<' "manipulaic aquatic environ- 
ments” and mvprove wetlands for ducks 
and geese, 

Anyone who has thiillcd to the sight of a 
\ wedge of honking Canada geese winging 
high above a marsh or a pair of mallards 
Side-slipping into a stool of decoys should 
be interested in waterfowl management— 
and in Touioiioh. 

- I)LS( XN BVKNfcS 
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A rugged cut of choice leather. 
Husky, hand-sewn' stitching. 

The heritage of 
time-honored craftsmanship. 

These are the bold 
features of Reamers. A 
brand of tradition that will 
carry you straight to the 
source of excitement. They’ll 
mark you well, these Roamers. 


t>>r SEIBAOO-IVIOC: 

Created in Westbrook, Maine 


* Hand-sewn vamp 



ESCAPE KIT 

Skip town, face the sun and unwind in 
a Techbuilt award-winmng shoreside or 
hillside hideaway. . . a modular-designed 
retreat with flexible interiors, floor-to- 
sky windows and optional year ‘round 
insulation. Techbuilt’s money-saving 
swim-now. ski-later pleasure package 
lets you start prudently, add rooms as 
brood and bankroll grow. Brochure, 
bulging with photos and floor plans, is 
yours for 25^. Techbuilt. Inc.. Dept. NY64, 
127 Mt. Auburn Street. Cambridge, Mass. 


Cottage ^ 
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There are two things to consider before buying a real sports car. 


Triumph TR-4. Triumph Spitfire. 


TR-4. above left, is a Sports Car Club 
of America National Class Champion 
for the third straight year. All four 
forward speeds arc synchromesh, 
lightning-fast. Tremendous torque 
whips you to 60 mph in 10*/2 seconds. 
Rack-and-pinion steering gives instant 
response, l.ow center of gravity and 
genuine sports car suspension tame the 


wildest curves. And mammoth disc 
brakes doggedly refuse to falter or 
fade. No wonder the TR-4 is America's 
most popular sports car. $2849*. 

.Spitfire, right, is another real sports 
car. (And another .SCCA Champion, 
too!) She docs well over 90 flat out. 
Outmaneuvers any other car with her 
accurate rack-and-pinion steering and 
light 24-foot turning circle. Boasts 
convenient roll-up windows, big disc 
brakes and sturdy four-wheel independ- 


ent suspension. She's a swinger: longer, 
lower, wider, faster than anything in 
her price league. S2199*. 

(How about the availability of 
Triumph services? No problem. Parts 
are available through a nationwide 
network of factory warehouses, 
distributors and dealers.) 

TR-4 or .Spitfire. Consider carefully. 
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SCORECARD 


THE BORDER RAIDERS 

Recently Canada managed to work out 
with U.S. colleges a quota program 
whereby only two Canadians may play 
on any one U.S. college hockey team. 
(Schools like Michigan, which has 13 
Canadians on its roster, will be allowed 
time to work down to the quota.) Now 
it appears that the U.S. itself may be in 
for a bit of hockey raiding from Mexico. 

Gomez Haro, who runs an ice rink in 
Mexico City, has arranged to import 15 
young hockey players from Chicago. 
They will continue their studies there 
and at the same time teach Mexican 
boys how to play. Three Americans will 
be assigned to each of five hockey teams 
and serve as a nucleus for the develop- 
ment of the game in a country which, 
until recently, knew little about ice, let 
alone playing games on it. 

SENSE OF PURPOSE 

In late winter and early spring most foot- 
ball seniors of last fall find little to oc- 
cupy them but their books while for- 
mer teammates are busy with spring prac- 
tice. The situation is not so placid for 
Negro seniors in these days of civil-rights 
crises. Last week Iwoofthc 1964 season's 
better players took part in demonstra- 
tions. 

Roy Jefferson, who played end for the 
University of Utah in Salt Lake City, led 
a group to the headquarters of the Mor- 
mon Church to protest what they termed 
reluctance of officials of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints to sup- 
port civil-rights legislation in the Utah 
legislature. 

Gale Say ers. Kansas half back and now 
the valuable property of the Chicago 
Bears, was arrested for sitting in the hall- 
way of the chancellor's office in a protest 
against the quality of housing the univer- 
sity provides Negroes. He and 109 others 
were suspended from school, but the sus- 
tsensions were lifted quickly. 

The seven Negro undergraduate foot- 
ball players who joined Sayers outside 
the chancellor’s office were chided by 
Coach Jack Mitchell. 

■‘This is interfering with football," he 


told them, "and nut wital you came to 
college for." 

Obviously, they came to college to 
play football. 

GOODBT TO FRANK 

One of the gentlest and most beloved 
of sportswriters. Frank Graham of the 
New York Jouriial-Aiuerican died in his 
sleep last week at the age of 71. And 
so a sadness settled over every spring 
training camp and in boxers' grimy gyms 
and in the stables of the big racetracks. 
These were the sports Frank Graham 
loved and wrote about so well. Those 
who took part in them returned his affec- 
tion. without exception. For, as Jimmy 
Breslin of the New York HeroUl Trib- 
une put if. "The guy was Wind of a 
church of his own." 

DISASTER AT OCU 

On their way to Provo, Utah for the 
NCAA basketball regionals. Coitch Abe 
Lemons and his Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity team lost a few players. Two were 
graduated, (wo flunked out and one 
broke an ankle. Even the student man- 
ager flunked out. "That's the only stu- 
dent manager I ever lost through ineligi- 
bility," said Abe. 

That left OCU with only seven players, 
and two of these never get into games 
anyway. Abe turned for reinforcements 
to an unlikely source, the student body. 
He found Perry Hill. 6 feci 6. who never 
had played basketball in his life. Hill 
went to Utah with the team. 

"We needed him." Abe explained, 
"because we had to have enough to form 
two lines for our warmup drills." 

HARD WAV RECORD 

The acknowledged master of carp fisher- 
men in England, where the carp is re- 
spected. is Peter Hemingway, a fireman 
who quit a good job as manager of a 
tackle shop because fire fighting gave him 
more time for fishing. Now he is being 
inundated with letters from other Eng- 
lish anglers asking for his "sccfet.” 

Hemingway's only .secret is that he 
has been spending night after freezing 


night lying on a camp bed by the River 
Nene in the middle of Peterborough. 
"It’s the most miserable place I've ever 
fished.” .says Hemingway, but the catch 
— rather than a bucolic, Waltonian back- 
ground — is what he finds important. 
Last month, after 1,200 angler-hours, 
Hemingway's single-mindedness was re- 
warded when he landed a J.l-pound 12- 
ounce carp, equal to the biggest ever 
taken in Britain. 

Normally, there is no more chance of 
catching a big carp in the depth of win- 
ter than picking strawberries. But where 
Hemingway fishes, (he warm-water ef- 
fluent from an electric power station 
convinces the lish that it is June in Janu- 
ary. This one. taken on nine-pound test 
line, accepted a piece of boiled potato 
as bait. 

Hemingway is not resting on his lau- 
rels. He is back fishing nightly, his eye 
on the all-waters record of 55 pounds 5 
ounces, set at Clearwater Lake, Minn, 
in 1952. 

SPORTING LOOK-REAR VIEW 

Back in the early 1950s the Massachu- 
setts legislature put in a constructive day 
passing a bill that allowed Rocky Mar- 
ciano. then heavyweight champion, to 
adorn his automobile with the license 
plate KO-l. Since then the practice has 
been epidemic. 

The latest to get a vanity plate for his 
car is Tony Conigliaro, Red Sox out- 
fielder, who chose his initials. Members 



of the Boston Celtics basketball team 
have numbers that correspond with 
their jersey numerals. ‘Thus. Bill Russell 
is C-6 and. until he retired. Bob Cousy 
was C-14. When he took over as coach 
at Boston College, Cousy had his two 

eoniimirJ 
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^^Can I afford 
an independent 
insurance expert 
to figure out 
what’s best for me?” 


Sure . 

An independent 
agent makes 
no extra 
charge for I 
his services/ 



An independciu agent represents several strong and reliable fire and 
casually insurance companies. He is therelore I'rec to seleci the right kind 
of insurance for )i>ur car. home, or business. He is free to analyze your 
situation and pul )«nir needs first. And he makes no extra charge for 
this .ser\ice. 

A one-company salesman, on the other hand, must necessarily try to 
sell you the policy his company trlTers, 

The Big DifTercnce in insurance is the continuing, personal attention 
of an independent agent, 


SCORECARD 

cars registered. The> are IK‘-I and BC-2. 
In 1961 a bill \sas passed that gascf-ddie 
Shore, former defenseman for the Hruins 
and member of the llix:ke> Mall of I amc. 
the right to display a plate that reads 
MR. iiiMKi'i. Paul Pender, tormer mid- 
dleweight champion, has m-ch\mi’ on 
his plate and I on\ DeMarco, former wel- 
terweight champion. has IK<). \\ hen Jt'e 
Cronin iK’canie president of the Ameri- 
can I cagtic his plate was changed (o 
read pm . 

One of the few athletes to turn down 
an olTcr of a \anii> plate was. prediet- 
abl\ . 1 ed \S illiams. 

"No. thanks.” said the former Rod 
So\ slugger. "I like tilings the wa> ilic> 

Wc suggest that llie plate (lows be 
reserved for the nest member of the 
Massaehusells legislature to imrodiiee 
such a bill. 

BROOM BOOM 

Canada's .SOO.OtX) curlers (SI. March 
15) will have bought almost a curling 
broom apiece h\ the end of this vear. 
according to Canadian broom manu- 
facturers. who are anticipating their 
most Mieecssful season in the game's 
historv. hxports arc up. too. I lie maiiu- 
faeUircrs will sell record numbers in 
the northern I .S. (6().l)(K) brooms were 
shipped across the border Iasi vear) 
and thousands more to Norwav. Niis- 
tria. Switzerland. Sweden and even 
llalv and New Zealand. 

One of llic larger maiuiraelurers, the 
C uri Master Co., reports that its .sales 
are running 42' , ahead of last sear. 
To some cMent this rellcets an increase 
in llie number of plavers. hut there are 
other factors, among them increased 
exports and the fact that more east- 
ern Canadians are busing their own 
brooms instead of renting them. Thev 
retail at S5.95 apiece. 

Brooms ver> like the ordinarv house- 
hold variety were used until 1956. 
when I ern Marchcssaull, a manulac- 
lurer, produced his specially designed 
Curl Master and added such models 
.IS the I iltle Beaver and the Black .lack, 
each with its |seciiliariiies. 1 he Black 
Jack, lor instance, has a plastic or 
leather longue tilted into the straws 
and some of the straws are inserted 
upside down. It hits the ice harder, 
curlers say. and thus melts it faster. 
According to Marchcssaull. it exerts 
"25', more pulling power” on the 
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NOTHING CAN TOP 
SLACKS APPEAL BY 


ASHER 

WITH DACRON- 

Meet d fellow who knows deep down that 
Asher slacks can't be topped. So he takes 
us hterally. His choice: Asher's trim belt 
less Regent model. , m Suprema* a stay- 
smooth Stevens fabric of "Dacron" poly- 
ester and worsted tropical, exclusive with 
Asher About $12.95 ' For the name of 
your nearest store, plus a new booklet on 
slacks knowhow, write the Asher Com- 
pany, Dept. SI 3, Fitchburg, Mass 


stone, whose speed and direction it i.s 
intended (u control. Unt'oriunatcl). it 
makes a loud crack each lime it hits the 
ice, and some clubs have barred it. 

Naturally. Japan tried to get into 
the broom market. It shipped some of 
its own make to Canada, but Canadi- 
ans declared them inferior and the Jap- 
anese quietly withdrew. 

TAR-BABY REVISITED 

.As wc dimly recall. Uncle Remus invent- 
ed the plot, the characters and the de- 
nouement. 

I here they were. 18 members and 32 
houndsofthc250-ycar-old Barlow Hunt, 
riding wildly across the countryside of 
South Yorkshire and Derbyshire in full 
pursuit of a fox. They were closing in 
fast near the village of K illamarsh w hen 
the fox vsasscen loslow down. Carefully, 
he picked his way through what appeared 
to be a large puddle of shallow water. He 
got through It and resumed speed. Bui 
he turned his head back just long enough 
to obserxe the hounds lloundenng in 
hundreds of gallons of (hick waste tar 
from a factory. 

••/l was horrible." said Missfclsic Wil- 
son. master of the hunt. "The fox obvi- 
ously knew his way across the lar. and 
the hounds were following so fast they 
didn't realize what they were running 
into." 

U took four hours to clean the worst 
of the tar off the hounds, and frequent 
renewals of their straw for a week after 
to restore them to someihiitg like their 
old sches. 

Brer I ox laughed and laughed. 

MOUNTED HORSEPOWER 

A good police cur, like u good sports 
car, should be agile in iratlic and fasicr 
than anything else on the road. In rcc- 
ognilion of this principle, turopc has 
begun to develop a new law enforce- 
ment breed, the sports-car police. 

In Ciermany. for instance, the routine 
highway patrol car still is the little Volks- 
wagen but, for more sophisliculcd game 
ihai the VW could not hope to catch, 
there is now the sleek. Meet Porsche 356. 
with a top speed of 113 mph. The 
Porsche also casts its shadow of justice 
over the roads of Holland. Belgium and 
I'mland. 

The world's fastest police car is a lone 
f erran 3000 belonging to the Qufsittm 
(public security! police of Rome. .A 1 50- 
mph ace in the hole, it is considered too 
precious for ordinary use and is reserved 
for emergencies at night, when there is 

canhwitfl 
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Who 
put the 
Green Stripe 
on a Scotch 
whisky ? 

Andrew Usher did, a 
bit o( an individual- 
ist. He made the first 
really ligh t ScoUh in 
1853, and marked it 
with the Green 
Stripe. Years later a 
lot of distillers began 
making light Scotch 
but nobody ever 
made one better. 
Green Stripe doesn't 
cost •inything more. 
Bottled in Scotland 
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B«llM in Sc<'lland • Blended Scotch mnAy. W fl Piool. 
OI^<i4. The Jo» Cainou Co , YoA. N. Y. 
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flatlia 


Someone told you all golf shoe soles are alike? Tsk, Here’s a flat contra- 
diction to that statement. There’s nothing else like Neolite Flex golf 
soles. Because only Neolite Flex golf soles combine firm foot support 
with flexibility and light weight. They're dampproof. too (won't crack, 
curt, or warp). And this all goes to help you hit a better ball. Goodyear 
Shoe Products. P.O. Box 9154. Akron, Ohio 44305. 


Look for NEOLITE- Flex soles on these quality golf shoes. Bass • Batos • Belleville Priori Shoes 
Ben Hogan • Bonathire • Bostonian • Foot-SO'P:>rt • Holland • Mansheld > Portage • Roblee 
Russell • Shaw ■ Tee Matos By Dexter • Wall Strccler • Wcyenbcrg • Wilson, 


(Or have your local shoe repair shop resole you' 
regular shoes with NEOLITE Flex goK soles. i 


GOOD^^EAR 

SHOE PRODUCTS 


less iraffic tind less chance thul it might 
he scratched or ha%e a fender crumpled. 
Common da>timc duty is assigned to the 
baby l-iai. \shich is handy but not hot. 
The open road in Italy is wide t'pen, with 
practically no speed limits, and there the 
Alfa Komeos run rampant. chased, when 
necessary, by 120-mph police in Alfa Ro- 
meos, In such situations it pretty much 
depends on ssho runs out of gas t\rst. 

On the country lanes of I ngland. 
where the Stirling Mosses grow, police- 
men ha\e a happier lot than most, dry- 
ing the 125-mph Jaguar .VS Mark 2 or a 
Daimler SP. Hut Colin C'hapman. 
whose l-otus-Clima\ won the Grand Pri\ 
Championship in 1963. and whose .sports 
car. the Lotus Man S2. is unbeaten, has 
now created an I'ian Police Special, with 
large-thrt>at carburetors and special cam- 
shafts, It can reach 50 mph in seven sec- 
onds and a top of 117 mph in about 
IX seconds. An open two-seater, only .3 
feet 9>/i inches high, it ncserthcless can 
accommodate two large bobbies and 
their radio. \3’ith superlative road-hold- 
ing ability, it corners at speed and can 
make a U turn in 30 feet. It can even 
do 36 mph in reverse. James Bond would 
love It, 

rho first British company to cater to 
cops was l ord, with its special lOO-mph 
Zephyr. Ford also has produced a 90- 
mph Cortina GT station wagon for Ken- 
ya's rough-riding police. 

1 ranee is somewhat behind in the race. 
The /tics ride to work on bicycles, then 
putter from one tratlic jam to the nc\t 
in tiny Renaulis. In emergencies they 
dash otVal XO mph in the good old Peu- 
geot 403, which is a line, sound auto- 
mobile but never would cause a fleeing 
crook to cvciaim "Diah/c! NVe arc un- 
done!" 

THET SAID IT 

• The Rev. Paul I . O'Connor. S.J., 
-Xavier L'nivcrsity president, endorsing a 
new Catholic Athletic Conference pro- 
posed by Xavier Athletic Director Jim 
McCalTerty: 'Tl might even encourage 
some schools that have abandoned foot- 
ball to return to the paths of righteous- 
ness and once again lead a full life.' 

* Henry Iba. Oklahoma State basket- 

ball coach, told that his team had made 
19 errors against Kansas in the game 
that clinched the Big Eiight title for State: 
“It could well have been 20 — they al- 
most dropped me carrying me olT the 
court alter the game." end 



^'ou'd never know to look 
at if that this pipe has 
a filter in it. Seems 
like anv handsome 
Weber briar until ) Ou 
learn how fresh it tastes, 
how cool it smokes, 
how smootli it dr.ivvs. 
It's that little tube inside filled 
with cocoanut shell charcoal— 
the activated charco.il that cleans 
the air astronauts breathe. You jjet 
the cleancr-smokini; I'iltersmoke for 
SS; extra filters. 10 for 35<. 


Mr. Weber’s spilling his 
secret: the cocoanut 
shell charcoal in the 


Weber 

Filtersmoke 


Olher NXeber briars. SS to $2S. For free taculog and address of your 
nearest dealer, write jMr. Weber, HO Caior .Avenue. Jersey City, N.J. 
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The familiar “little guy” that 
can be all work or all play. 



L^eave the roads behind. . .and the crowds, too. 


can't do. Power take-offs available. Your 
choice of half cab, full cab, convertible 
top, or for that matter, no top at all. Si- 
wheelbase or its longer 101” brother. See 
your nearest 'Jeep' dealer and test drive 
the 'Jeep' Universal soon . . . and join the 
"Unstoppables." 

KA/SBf? Jeep CORPORATION 

The original 
work-and-hobby horse. 
‘Jeep’ Universal 
with 4-wheel drive. 


You don't pay extra to "get away from 
it all" with a Jeep' Universal, it's a built- 
in feature! 

Just shift into 4-wheel drive, and you're 
boss of all outdoors! Take your boat to 
the uncrowded lakes. ..you've got all 4 
wheels working for you. With ‘Jeep’ 4- 
wheel drive traction, you handle mud, 


sand, rough country. . even snow and icy 
patches. You hug slippery roads tike 
glue! Hunting, fishing, camping, you 
name it . , . your 'Jeep' Universal is the 
best "trail blazer " you can have. 

And a hard worker around your home, 
farm, or business, too. Hauling, pushing, 
pulling, snow plowing ... there's little it 



Keds Mainsai 
were designed 
the heaving, 
sea-swept decks 
of racing 
yachts. 


to grip 



You get a real feeling 
of comfort and security 
from Keds Mainsail boot shoes. 

They're the shoes with deep 

zigzag cutoutsoles for sure grip. 

No skidding. Of course, they hove Keds 
shock-proof arch cushions and pull- 
proof eyelets, in white, navy, chino, green, 
or faded blue— so nauticol, 
who's to know you've 
never been to sea. 


xanr 




U.S. RUBBER 





DOWN, CATS 
HERE COMES THE REAL TIGER 


There are a lot of cats roaming around beating 
their chests. But it takes a real cat to recognize 
the top cat-The Tiger-a supremely masculine, 
true British sports car with a wallop that makes 
lesser cars sulk in their garages. Fast? With a 
Ford V-8 power plant it doesn't take off, it leaps! 
That’s why it placed first and second in its class 
‘'CAR & DRIVER” READERS VOTE THE TIGER BE 


in the 1965 Monte Carlo Rally. It takes a lot of know- 
how to produce the world’s fastest sports car 
for $3499. And it takes a lot of man to ride this 
Tiger. Test yourself in the Sunbeam Tiger today. 
P.S. Look at the Tiger’s lair-mate, the Sunbeam 
Alpine (SCCA Class F champion), priced at an 

easy-to-take $2399. ASK ABOUT OUft OVlflSBAS OSUVeftY PLAN 

' GRAND TOURING SPORTS CAR $2500 TO $3500 


'65 Sunbeam TigerV^^ 

A ftOOTES PRODUCT IsUWMAM 


Prices Cast P- O. E Whitewall tires cptiena! extra- Per information write Rootas Motors. SOS Park A venue. N. Y. or BB30 West Pico Blvd. . Los Angeles 



Sure you’re confused. 

There ore more than 

1500 life insurance companies 

in the United States. 


But Atna Life is the first 
choice of businessmen. 


^oii'rr ;i voiini' Imsitu'ssmnn \viiii a family. -Nncl 
laicK, nil)l)linLi riw.u al iht i)ack of your mind 
is ilir ^llS|)i(•ioIl dial \<iii should own morr life 
iiisiirancf. Hiii since ii isn'i eomjnilsory. or a 
souice of maieii.il pleasure like sour ear or 'PV, 
it's pi’«'(l\ e.is\ to push lile insiiraiiee aside. 

^'ou'i e oiiK liiiiuan. 

'Pile iroiihle is. this \<t\ liuiiian failini’ is iioinc; to 
cost uiii nioiies in ilie lomiiun. Suiiisiies lell us 
lli.il a man like soiirsetl — .1 solitl ciii/en uiili a 
hiielil fuiuie — is e\eniuall\ (•oiim to Inn dial 
iuUlitioual lile insui.ince. ()nl) ii\ then it's itoing 


to cost considerably more. .\s dme flies, 

)our rates lisc-. 

The realK sensible ihinij 10 <lo is to sit down aiul 
ihiiik al)oui \out life iiisuranee needs linht now. 

( all \our !o<al .Ttna Life lepresentaiive. Out of 
tin- more than l^ilU (lomp.mies. .Pana is one 
ih.tl I aisinessnieii pieler. More Inisinesses .ne 
uronp insiiretl with .lima Life dian with any 
(idler compain . 

1*111 .Pima Pile's ihorouuh. piolessional eoinisellinc 
to woi k for \on. It'll take a bii; load oil yuii mind. 



vT-ITNA LIFE 
INSURANCE 


.ffiTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO., UarUord, Cons. ■ Affiliates; .^Itna Casualty and Surely Co., Standard P'ire Insurance Co., The Excebior Life, Canada 





Thmk ohead- 

Only Smifh-Corono 
mokes on 
electric porfoble todoy! 



And only Smifh-Corono® makes portables 
with so many other exclusive feotures. Be- 
cause Smith-Corona has a habit of being 
first with innovations that others follow years 
later. Today Smith-Corono portables have a 
jeweled main bearing, just like a fne watch. 
Optionol snop-on Changeable Type"'". And 


a host of other greet firsts. The first portoble 
with onoll-sieel frame, the first five-yeor guar- 
antee on ony portable, and the world's first 
electric portable. Now you know why more 
people buy Smifh-Corono portables than 
ony other brand. Get Smith-Corona now 
— the only portable with a future built in! 

Think ahead— think SCM 


SMITH-CORONA^ 
ELECTRIC 
PORTABLES 

SSS<t, 






Enjoy true-to-life Color from RCA Victor with 
Solid Copper Circuit dependability 


Most truc-la~lifc color. . . so nat- 
ural and sharp you'll compare it to 
color motion pictures. And the High 
Fidelity tube gives you the brightest 
pictures ever from RCA Victor. 
Dependable RCA Solid Copper Cir- 
cuit.s replaceold-fashioned “hand wir- 
ing”— eliminate over 200 possible 
trouble spots. This means fewer serv- 
ice headaches for you. Specially de- 



signed circuitry of this kind is used 
in space satellites. More TV service- 
men own HCA Victor Color TV than 
all other leading makes combined. 
RCA pioneered and perfected Color 
TV ... is the world's most experi- 
enced maker of color sets. More 
people own RCA Victor Color TV 
than all other brands combined. See 
why— at your dealer’s now! 



UCA SOLID COPPER CIRCUITS RE- 
PLACE OLD-FASHIONED ‘HAND 
WTRINfJ” FOR GREATER DEPEND- 
AHII.ITY. HETTER PERFORMANCE. 





The Driscoll is an RCA Victor “first” — Color TV inasirtrel- 
hase ronsolette! Contemporary lines harmonize with Scan- 
dinavian, other furniture settings. 



The Chandler Contemporary consolette has a fine-wood 
cabinet in selected hardwood solids with veneers of Autumn 
Mahogany or Natural Walnut. 



A new choice in Color T\’ screen size! The 
Warburlon has new 25'* Color TV, Solid 
State stereo, FM-AM-FM Stereo radio. 
In.set shows doors clo.sed. •ortrall diagonal— tas « 4 . in. piflnre 



The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 




SBE WALT DISNEY'S “WONDBHTUL WORLD Or COLOR," SUNDAYS, NBO-TV NETWORK 


BOOKTALK 

Gambling, Thoroughbratf* and harnaaa 
racing msha wp a thraa-beek parlay 

The casinos of Nevada report winnings of 
S250 million a year, a figure which surprises 
many people. They think it should be high- 
er. Wallace Turner in Gamblers' Money 
(Houghton Mitflin, SS.9S)quotes Las Vegas 
opinion that some casinos report no more 
than Iw'o-thirds of their winnings. Others 
may report all. but on the average at least 
five or 10' ,' of the actual winnings of all 
the casinos is unaccounted for— upward of 
$12.5 million a year. 

Plainly inspired by the increase in legal- 
ized gambling of all kinds— betting on har- 
ness races, for example, has jumped to more 
than a billion dollars a year— a number of 
recent books have explored the mysterious 
area where economics, sport and legislation 
come together. Gamblers' Money is a shock- 
er. The money siphoned off is what Las 
Vegas calls “black” money— money unre- 
corded. untaxed and. it turns out. almost 
unspendable or. at least, uninvestabic. "The 
men who squirreled it away and hid it from 
the tax collector are barred from spending it 
on houses and Cadillacs and yachts,” says 
Turner. That was Capone's mistake. Yet 
it accumulates too fast to be hidden. Tur- 
ner. who won the Pulitzer Prize for his ar- 
ticles on the Teamsters Union, never quite 
convinces the reader that the infusion of 
black money into legitimate business is a 
national menace, but he gives an absorbing 
account of how it is handled, the tough and 
mysterious characters involved and such de- 
tails as the amount of money on the tables 
at the Desert Inn ($500,000). 

Harness Racing, by George Sullivan 
(Fleet, S3.95), is an altogether untroubled 
account of the recent stupendous growth of 
the spi>rt. A neat, valuable handbook, it 
contains a 27-page history, records, biogra- 
phies of horses and drivers. But the boom 
in harness racing, w ith more than 100 multi- 
million-dollar tracks built in 10 years, is ex- 
plained by Sullivan only as the appeal of a 
"nostalgic link with the American past.” 

The History of Thoroughbreii Racing in 
America, by William H.P. Robertson (Pren- 
tice-Hall. $25) is not much concerned with 
money or- for that matter- history. Rath- 
er, it is a roll call of magnificent horses — 
hack to Diomed, the first winner of the 
Epsom Derby, bought for $250 and shipped 
to Virginia; and Haynie's Maria, the in- 
credible mare that Andrew Jackson's best 
horses could not beat, who finally lost her 
only race at the age of 9; Sir Barton, who 
never won a race until he won the Kentucky 
Derby; or Gallant Fox, "lively as a puppy 
and just as inquisitive,” left at the post 
in the Tremont Stakes while he watched 
an airplane. 


—Robert Cantwell 



Reclining Bucket Seats 


7-(>o$i(ion Ad{ust-0-Til| steering wheel* 'AKtinueM. 

CMttH Only 


RAMBlfR-3 SI2ES FOR ‘65 • AMBASSAODR-LARGEST. FINEST NEW 


CLASSIC-NEW INTERMEDIATE-SIZE RAMBLER • AMERICAN-THE COMPACT ECONOMY KING 


Rambler, 1 didn’t think you were that kind of car! 


(K course I heard about all that good solid Kambler stuff. . . 
the tough and silent Unit Construction, the l)eep-l)ip rustprooling. 
the Ceramic-Armored exhaust system and all those other 
Extra Values that come with a Kambler, without one penny extra 
cost. Rut now. I lake a good close look ... and Whap! You hit me 
right in the eye with a glamor department loaded with sporty 
touches, impressive extras, and the dressy options 
pictured that no other car quite comes up to. 

No wonder they thought up that name . . . 

The Sensible Spectaculars 

RAMBLER ’65 

AMERICAN MOTOHS-OEDICATED TO EXCELLENCE 




What’s being uncovered at 
America’s top tennis tournaments? 



The Jack Kramer Autograph racket, 
played by more top-ranked American 
tournament stars than any other racket. 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 

lUi£<Mm 

WUMn Sport>ng Gooes Co . Cnxogo 




rji; • “ A WHOLE TEAM 



TOUCHED BY STARDUST 


Led by marvelous Bill Bradley. Princeton routed the 
East's best and swept on to the finals of the nationat 
basketball championship in Portland where, still the 
underdog, it faces Michigan and then, hopefully. UCLA 

by FRANK OEFORD 


I I vvas Cinderella in iv>. Hut can Princeton. Princeton 
Linivcrsitv. be Cinderella? Pnneeton vM' the Philadel- 
phia bluebloods? Princeton, which just a lew weeks ago 
was gi^en S27 million by one person. Cinderella, this? Yes. 

Never has a group of poor little rich boys been so popular 
as the Princeton basketball team that won the Hasiern 
Regional title of the NCAA tournament last Saturday. 
Princeton has not been such a national threat since Aaron 
Burr, class of 1772. very nearly set up his own empire in 
the Middle West. Hut there the Tigers were in College Park. 
Md., beating North Carolina State 66-4X and absolutely 
ruining Providence, the fourth-ranked team in the nation. 
109-69. 

Bill Bradley was magnificent. He made 14 of 20 shots, 
all 13 of his free throws -41 points and he had nine assists 
and U) rebounds. "I'll just tell them that he's the greatest 
that ever lived," said Tom Jorgenson, who was scouting for 
Michigan, "because they won't believe anything else 1 tell 
them." (Michigan won its regional title and vs ill meet Prince- 
ton on Friday in Portland for the eastern championship. It 
is the first time in 21 years that an Ivy I.eague team has 
gone so far in the NCAAs. and no Ivy team has ever won. 
Defending champion UCL.A and Wichita will also meet 
Friday for the western title. The grand final is Saturday.) 

Suddenly the adoration of Bradley has spread to em- 
brace the whole Princeton team, and the Tigers are the 
darlings of college basketball. In New York even Notre 
Dame's famous subway alumni were, temporarily, diverting 
their allegiance to Princeton. The normally blase Princeton 
student body showed up I .(XK) strong to welcome the team 
back to (he campus. 

.And it was the whole team that everyone was cheering. 
It was the whole Prmceton team that shot 6K.3''i against 
Providence (while Bradley shot 70' , ) and 72.7' , in (he 
second half. In one stretch the Tigers went 12 minutes 
without missing a shot- 14 straight from the floor and the 

iimliiHifJ 

BRUCt RMEIOS 

Wnh ehar»ct«natic unblinking eoncaniration. Brabley 
praparvs to shoot freo throw agamst ProviUenco. Ho 
misseb nono that night, mado ti of 70 floor attompts. 


TOUCHED BY STARDUST . <> 




lire of ihc special Bradlcs psycliologs 
he has hecoinc a loplliglii plascr. •’He's 
a good one." I’rtn idence Coach Joe Mul- 
laiiey said while scouting Hummer in 
the North Carolina Stale gtinie. ''If we 
concentrate on Bradlc>. he could kill 
us." Hummer got I against Providence, 
hut his rebounding was even more im- 
pressive than hisscoring. Princeton Coach 
BiUvan Breda KoKTdocs not start Hunv 
mer. prel'crriiig to have him come olf 
the IxMich and juice things up. But two 
sophomores do start, Plav maker Clary 
Wallers. 5 feet 10. is a poi.sed tirsi-vear 
man who can beat a press. He had six 
assists against the I riars. Kobby Brown, 
the center, is built in the image of what 
people expect Pi incetons to be. except 
that he is also built h feet 9 inches high. 
Brown went to Pxeter. He is the son of a 
Pnneclon man who works for the college 
as Director of C'arccr and Studies Serv- 
ice. Brown has improved sletulilv all 
through the vear. and made his season 
high of 14 against Providence. 

The other two starters are juniors - 
Bob Ua.vrUvw. a forward though he \s 
only 6 feel and Cuard Don Roden- 
bach. Boih are good outside shots, 
and both can play defense, Haarlow. the 
middle of three brothers to play for 
Princeton and the son of the supervisi>r 
of Big len ollicials. had IS against the 
f riars and held his man scoreless, Rod- 
enhach was a hotshot in high school, 
scoring as high as 59. He has had no 
more than 15 this year, but he has done 
a good joh on defense, against Ca//ie 
Russell among others. 

Much of the team’s improvement 
came when Bradley skipped several prac- 
tices Ivecaiise id' an ingired leg. W itli- 
oui him. tlie others had to learn how 
to help themselves, Still, too mueh of a 
good thing in this case, a balanced at- 
tack would rum Princeton m Portland. 
The Tigers need Bill Bradley, running 
wild. Against Providence lie look a long 
shot the first time he got the ball, made 
It and the team's liisi live points, the 
reaction was what it always is when he 
Starts tilf tough. Teams that see him for 
the lirsi lime are not only rattled by his 
play, but apparently are mesmerized by 
his notices. When Bradley starts olf like 
the legend, his cfTecl on the opposilivrn 
is demorali/ing. And the crowd cheers 
as if it is in on something, adding to the 
momeniiim and increasing the pressure. 
As the Providence game denKinsirated. 
Bradley's greatest clTovls arc drawn from 


free-ihrow line. They oulrebounded the 
I Tiars. they ouldefensed them, outran 
them when that was the game and pa- 
tiently destroyed the strong Providence 
combination defense w hen things slowed 
down. By his presence Bradley niakesall 
of this possible, because the opposition 
must concentrate on him. but never be- 
fore had his teammates Iven so skillful 
at capitalizing on ibis advantage. 

Princeton on .Saturday was the Ix’si 
learn in the country and lliat includes 
VJCl-A. which has regained its cham- 
pionship piicc. It is true that the season’s 
record indicates powerful .Michigan 
should beat I’rinceion ITidayand UC'I-A 
should then retain its title Saturday, hut 
such routine reasoning will be meaning- 
less if Bradley and Princclon maintain 
iheir momentum, flien the new subway 
alumni would never go back to Notre 
l>ame. and the old real alumni would 
give even more cash to poor I’rinccion. 


If the whole team is touched by star- 
dust now. it is partly becau.se I’rinceton 
should have been taken much more .se- 
riously all along, f or the Tigers lost only 
live games all year, and all but one of 
tho.se hy one or two points. Princeton has 
now w<in 13 in a row because the team 
not Bradley- is so improved. As mar- 
vclousas Bradley wasagainst Prov idence, 
he did not dominate the game nearly 
so impressively as he did the night of the 
famous loss to Michigan in the Holiday 
I estival in DcccmbcT. In both games he 
had 41 points, but the other Tigers made 
only 37 against Michigan. They made 
6X against Providence. .And that is just 
about how much the Ivy I eague cham- 
pions have improved. 

The best of the other Tigers is 6-fool- 
6 f d Hummer, a sophomore who was a 
high school All-America. Hummer has 
been slow to develop but now — brim- 
ming with conlidence and a good meas- 


4s He fells to me floor. Bredtey manages to keep control of the ball with His fingertips . . . 


then completes pass safely to teammate Gary Walters before Providence players can intervene. 


Between two Bngham Young players. UCLA high scorer Gail Goodrich makes left-handed Jumper. 
Though he is only $ feet 1 and a guard. Goodrich gets most of hts points dose to the basket. 



him b> Princeton's toughest opponents. 
So thoroughly does he control the ac- 
tion supposed to he shared by 10 nten in 
fairly equal measure that many think 
he already has surpassed Oscar Robert 
st>n as the greatest college player in his- 
tory . 

Princeton's rout of the Past shoved 
the three other regional alTairs into the 
background, even though they were clo- 
ser. more exciting games. Michigan, as 
usual, had to come from behind to heal 
\ anderbilt and. just as usual, it was C'a/- 
/ie Russell leading the charge. The Wol- 
verines were down 80 77 with 2;4' left 
but won 87 85 despite big Clyde Lee's 
28 points and 20 rebounds and despite 
smaller N'andy 's overall rebounding edge. 

I n Pros o. Brigham Young w assupposed 
to worry defending champion L'CI 
and It did for the whole previous week 
and the lirsi 15 miiniies of the game. 
Then Keith I.riekson. w ho had been sick 
with the (111 and had not even been able 
(o run the day before, went on a binge. 
With LC l,A behind .^0 2‘>. I rickson 
made three baskets in 45 seconds, l-dgar 
Lacey added another, and then I rickson 
threw in three more to make it 4.^ .t4. 
■As the last of this batch sw ished through. 
Pete Peletta. the coach of San I rancisco 
who was scouting his next night's oppo- 
nent. look out a pencil and wrote lirmly 
on a program: "Lights out." It was. The 
BA I challenge ended 24 down. 100 7f>. 
It was Peletta's Hons who gave \ ( I A 
their light, on .Saturday. 

The expected I'CI A blit/ came, but 
not until late in the game, with L'SI <in 
lop 8.1 82. T hen I i iek.sonand AII-.Amer- 
ica Ciail Cioodrich led an II 2 streak that 
iced It. I.riekson. who seldom scores so 
high, made 20 that night and 28 on Lri- 
day. while Cioodrich had 40 and .10. but 
I SI 's (Ulie Johnson stole the show with 
successive personal highs of .15 and .17. 

The I CL. A press hurt San I rancisco. 
which lost the ball 17 times on errors. 
UCL.A had only nine turnovers, a re- 
markably low ligure. But these Bruins 
are so composed that they often look 
like professionals. They seldom change 
expression. L rickson walked by his room- 
mate. Cioodrich. after the BA L game, in 
which Cioodrich had set a school record 
of 4U points; not breaking his stride 
and hardly turning his head. Hriekson 
said. "Heard you scored some points." 


Cioodrich permitted himself a smile. 

The Bruins arc playing splendidly, per- 
haps belter than ever before, this year or 
last. They should roll easily over VS'ichila 
Stale, a gritty team that somehow made 
it this far even after .All-America Dave 
Stallworth ran out of eligibility at mid- 
year and Center Nate Bowman llunked 
out. Kelly Pete's scoring and rebound- 
ing (he is only 6 feet I ) led the Wheat- 
shiK'kers to victory over minimal com- 
petition. Cioing more and more to their 
new delay game, they took only 17 shots 
in the first half against Oklahoma Slate 
and only 12 in the second. But Wichita 
Slate had the lead and Oklahoma Slate 
stayed back in its s;tgging man-to-man 
defense, and things iusi dawdled along 
that way. 

Wichita's strategy was sound and it 
was executed well-nigh perfectly, but tii 
essence it is negative, and it w ill not work 
against L CT.A. which attacks and gam- 
bles. Wichita also depends a greal deal 
on a full-court press, but I CT A h.is a 
better one tind belter personnel. 

So I CI.A'schallenge must come from 
the Last from Michig.in or Princeton. 
In their December meeting in the Holi- 
day Lcsiival. Michigan rallied from 12 
points Ivehind. after Bradley fouled out. 
to win 80 78. In the shell-shocked Prince- 
ton locker room afterward. Bradley 
stood up and told his teammates that this 
was no one-nighi stand, no fluke, 1 hey 
must regroup, he said, win the league, 
win the regional and Iveai Michigan next 
lime. Last Sunday the T igers came back 
from College Park, and the crowd hoist- 
ed Bradley and the other players up on 
the lop of the team bus. The band was 
there and all those students. "We have 
been think ingi>f only one thing since I7e- 
cember .10." Bradley told them. Natural- 
ly. he remembered the dale. "We have 
been thinking about beating Michigan." 
Then the band played Olil .\».v.u;//. and 
the Tigers all sang, tt'uching their right 
hands to their hearts and then extending 
their arms, as is traditional. 

Two weeks ago the Princeton senior 
class olheers sttde the clapper from the 
Nassau Hall bell to present to Bradley. 
It was a desiverate choice of a gift for 
a young man who has everything, per- 
haps, except a watch that is engraved 

A.x f H XMiMoss. T hat you have to get 
for yivurself. end 


RACY HERREN AND FAST FEMMES 


Propelled by a surprise star. Austrian men swooped to victory in the American International ski races in Colorado, 
while French girls took the feminine laurels and the U.S.. atas. was outskied once again by DAN JENKINS 


A simple and painful iriilh about 
Alpine ski lacing is that \ou can- 
not win while bumpetv-bumping down- 
hill on the scat of sour pants or the 
bridge of vour nose. Another is that it 
takes some doing to outski the moun- 
tain-bred men and women of the Aus- 
trian and I rcnch teams e\en when >oii 
keep tail and teakettle in their cus- 
tomary positions, l.ast week, on the 
glistening white slopes above Vail. 
Colo.. I'.S. skiers fell nearly as fast as 
the snow Hurries and. as a result, the 
first American International team races 
were another sobering exhibition of 
winning Alpine technique b> the cocky 


Austrians and the mischievous French. 

VV bile the Austrians were more devas- 
tating than ever in the downhill, and 
the F'rcnch were impressive in the other 
events, the Americans failed to escape 
from their familiar world of disaster 
and discontent. In the long months 
since the Winter Olvmpics it seems that 
nothing has realls changed on the 
mountains except, possibtv. that stretch 
pants are lighter. Vll but shut out of 
the top places on the lirst two davs of 
Vail's meet the biggest anywhere this 
winter America seized its one moment 
of real triumph when Olympic Medalist 
Jean Saubert. reportedly out of condi- 


tion. tied for lirst in the giant slalom. 

Ldiimately. the Austrians won the 
men's championship, the french cap- 
tured the separate competition for 
women, and the Ci.S. tottered in third 
and last on both fronts. 

While the meet did little to improve 
the confidence of the American racers, 
the international team-race format of 
L'.S. Coach Boh Beattie proved to be 
interesting enough to lure carloads of 
fans and lift lines of skiers from all over 
C olorado, and no doubt assure its con- 
tinuation as an annual event that will 
be rotated between western and east- 
ern resorts. 



Sai/ing fo ce/ei>rtiy. Auslna's un/>«ra/c/ad Memi Messnar trails spumes of snow as he lifts skis in prejump on his way to Vait downhill victory. 
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Il uiis |iriibuhl> iiiif;iir m c\pccl \Min- 
ilcrs I'nini llic I .S. acc. Hill\ Kidd, vvho 
\saN carTNiti}: ihc hcasicst burden of re- 
vponsibililv inibe \mcriean camp, Sldl. 
HilK liiniself would iui\c been the Iasi 
lo envision the troubles that belell him. 

M'ler having the seciind-Vastesi lime 
Ml (he nonslop praelice run on the iwo- 
mile downhill course the da> bel'ore the 
meet began. Kidd, who had won eight 
straighi races on home snow, ran a 
mvsienoustv dismal downhill. lensc 
and uiiaecusiomed to the role of [veiny 
a downhill I'avorile hereiorore he has 
Ivceii a slahmi specialist he (inished 
I2ih in the held ol IN. He was crushed 
and embarrassed, bin equal lo llie occa- 
sion. "I skied like Torair I nyan. ’ said 
Ihllv. manayiny a winirv smile. loraH' 
Lng.m IS a ski jumper. 

but if Kidd's downhill performance 
was a disappointment in the face <if the 
hard fact that Austria, led by a new 
hero named Heim Messner. had gaudily 


swept live out of the first sis places, it 
was nolhiny w lien compared to the sla- 
lom race ilie nest day. 

I he slalom was the one event in 
whieli Heallie's crisis-io-erisis troops 
felt confident. Kidd, after all. had been 
second m the Olympics, and Jimmy 
Heuga liad been third. Not only that, 
but Kidil's workouts at Sail during the 
week had been so speclaeiilar lluii even 
the I iiropeaiis hail paused to watch. 

In lie lirsi run of the slalom Kidd 
was well worth watching. He spun bare- 
headed down the steep course in the 
sccond-fasiesi time, and was only four- 
hundredths of a second behind the 
leader. Karl Schran/. Ausiriu’s loremosi 
racer. When Heuga l.iter ripped oil the 
sisth-lxrst lime, the .Americans felt they 
belonged on the same mountain with 
llic powerful visitors, 

Theii eame ilie second run. Heuga 
started lirsi and had a good chance, 
but he was a bit too edgy at the top 


of the course and eventually wound up 
lliird. He later admitted that he had 
"felt slow," .Although I ranee's Jean- 
C laude Killy. l-.uropc's most consistent 
star during the |y(i5 season, carved 
out a heaiitiful run and gained the 
lead, the race was still Kidd's to win or 
lose I'rom the Iasi siarimg position. 

\nd three-fourths of the way down the 
course, the slalom indeed had been won 
by llie 21-year-old from \ ermoiil. Kidd'v 
halfway interval time was (he speediest of 
all. It was, in fact, too fast. I'he lirsi 
glimpse ol Kidd caught by the specta- 
tors at the boiiom was a dramatic one 
he came over a knoll like a low-llymg 
airplane being piloted by a drunken cow- 
boy. In a moment of doom for I .S, eii- 
lluisiasts. Kidil earlvv heeled forward ina 
tangle of slalom poles and skis, bounced, 
bounced again, slid, rolled. Hipped and 
finally just lay there. When he eventually 
got up uninjured, there were deserved 
sluvuis of applause due a racer who liad 



SKI RACES conlimitd 



France's toy-loving Anme Famose showed unexpected brilliance m all events, while Austria's Traiidl tiecher was impressive downhill winner. 


gone all out to win or crash trying. 

‘Tve never been prouiicr ol' him.“ 
said Hob Bcaltic. who was running out 
of things to be proud of. "If he'd made 
that turn, it would have boon the great- 
est single run and greatest victory in our 
history." 

It was instead a brilliant victory for 
Killy, who despite a bad ankle had e\- 
tended himself in an all-out effort or- 
dered by French C oach Honorc Bonnet. 
“Quiiiv on iluiifyli'." Bonnet told Killy 
at the starting gate. "Double or noth- 
ing." The French men were hoping to 
overcome the Austrian lead grasped in 
the downhill the day before, just as their 
girls had done when Mariellc Cioilschcl 
and little .Annie Famose ran one-two in 
the slalom. Killy, 21. friendly and close 
to the -Amei icaiis. was elated by his ti i- 
umph. "I raced like mad." he said, 
"and was lucky." But up popped the 
amazing Messner in second place, and 
the Austrian men were out front to 
slay. 

Although Austria’s Traudl Hecher 
won the women's downhill, the French 
sneaked in a second (Famose) and a 
fourth (Marielle) and went into the sla- 
lom trailing the Austrians by only three 
points. The French were liiosc and con- 
fident because the slalom is their spe- 


cially — not that the French girls are ever 
anything but laughing, gum-chewing, 
shouting character^. They are also sen- 
sational skiers. Otf the slopes. Mariellc 
and ( hriviinc Cioiischel, Annie 1 amose 
and ( hrisiine Terraillon arc as close as 
if they were all sisters. And. as racers, 
they add up to a feminine .Alpine equiv- 
alent of the four horsemen, and quite 
likely will be remembered in French 
sporting history Ju-i as properly. 

.At the pressure-filled start of Mari- 
clle's second slalom run she was as bois- 
terous as if she were still whooping it 
up in a Vail restaurant in the Stetson 
plunked on her head by Iwal boosters. 
Smacking her gum and hollowing " I nr 
lit rrance'' she pushed out of the start 
with a laugh and one final remark to 
the ofileials. "O.K.. go," she said. "Bye- 
bye." 

OtT the mountain, the F'rench girls 
cackled away in private jokes, hugged 
and pushed each other, and assured one 
another that they were always at center 
stage. 

"Annie and I go so fast that nobody 
can catch os." Christine Cioitschel would 
say. 

"Whooo." Mariellc would grunt, 
making a face. "They go so slow that 
anybody can catch them." 


For those fortunate enough to have 
seen it. the crowning moment of gaiety 
for the French girls came just before 
the start of the men's downhill when, up 
on the mountain for practice, they joined 
hands in a line across the course and 
Slaved down ahead of a forerunner, forc- 
ing the startled fellow to go around them. 

When the (ioilschels got off the course. 
Heini Messner and his Austrian partners 
got on it and began the drive in the 
men's competition. If there is anything 
the Austrians have more of than veal 
and potaiivcs. it is downhillcrs. They 
should have been weakened this year by 
the loss of Olympic Downhill ( hampi<in 
Kgon Zimmermann, who was injured in 
a car wreck, hut they only raced bciier, 
Unknown Stefan Sodal won the 1 auher- 
horii downhill, and four other Aiisliiaiis 
placed behind him in direct order. I ive 
out of live. They almost equaled lli.it 
at Vail. 

Messner, a 25-ycar-old serv ice-stalitm 
attendant in Grics near the Brenner 
I’ass, is a well-built, shy. diligent young 
man who could pass for a Universiiy 
of Texas halfback. Less than one sec- 
ond separated Messner and the three 
Austrians behind him as they buried 
both the U.S. and the French on Vail's 
International run. Fran/ Digniber — just 


Fitry Jetn-Claud9 Killy disregards form as fie 
rips la slalom win. Me also look giant slalom. 

up from Au-iiria's U squarl— was sec- 
ond. Schranz was third and (icrhard 
Ncnning came fourth. France’s Pierre 
Stamos slipped in for a fifth, but then 
came Austrian ffugs> Nindl sixth, and 
a cynical writer summed it all up at the 
iinish by saying. "The scandal in Aus- 
tria is what happened to Stefan Sodal." 
He was 1 5th. 

The downhill was immediately given 
that tired old skiing label of a wax 
race, because the Austrians had been 
unbelievably fast on a traversing part 
of the course known as Cook Shack 
Mat. Their interval times were truly re- 
markable-faster by as much as four 
seconds than those of racers who should 
have been just about as capable, schuss 
for schuss. The weather was to blame. 

It was an unusual Colorado day with 
a snow layer blowing in. then blowing 
out again— a day when the sun shone 
through the dark clouds occasionally, 
when spectators removed their parkas, 
then put them on again. The Americans 
and Trench gambled that it would stay 
fairly cold throughout the race and. 
therefore, used a mixture of wax on 
their skis to move them through cold 
snow. The Austrians waxed for a warm- 
er day. simply because it was mid- 
March and gelling near springtime. 
When the men's downhill went off it 
was near noon and warming up. The 
Austrians had guessed right. 

But as U.S. Racer Ciordy baton said. 
"W/ell, the main thing they had was 
Messner. Then they had Oigruber. then 
Schranz." 

The main thing they had in Monday's 
climactic giant slalom was a seasoned 
trouper named Cierhard Ncnning. Killy 
blazed in first to become the meet's in- 
dividual hero with two wins, but it was 
Nenning's second-place finish that as- 
sured the Austrian men's team victory. 
107 points to 94, Billy Kidd'.' Overcau- 
tious after Sunday's spill, he yet finished 
a very creditable fourth. 

In the women's giant slalom the Stars 
and Stripes finally fluttered a bit us 
Jean Saubcrl. a Utah coed, gamely skied 
to a lie for first with the fabulous Ma- 
ricllc. The French girl, irrepressible to 
the end. tossed snowballs at Jeannie as 
she was being interviewed for television. 
That summed up the European invasion 
about as well as any thing. end 
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ONCE 
AROUND THE 
CLOCK 
SWIFTLY 
ROLLING 


The driver sprints to his car. jumps in and. with 60 other racers careening about him, 
embarks upon the 12 Hours of Sebring. Once around the clock goes that fierce parade, 
wailing through the Florida day and stabbing headlight beams into the night. This ballet 
of men and machines, which begins again next week, is the foremost sports car race in 
the country. It is America’s reach for the glamour of Le Mans and the car-killing rigors of 
the Nurburgring, a blending of old-world accents and new-world brashness. As Artist 
Allan Mardon suggests on the following pages, Sebring is also a pageant of contrasts. It is 
speed and noise and daring brushed into a flat, forbidding landscape. It is a sun-cracked 
old airfield, a place of derelict World War II planes and tumbledown hangars— and of mar- 
velous purebred cars and the world’s most brilliant road-racing drivers. The owls that 
peer out from the infield are the only calm creatures in a storm of color and motion. 
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Sebring's gaunt, green pit row is its com- 
mand center and its social hub. with spaces 
for each team's crew and supplies at track 
level. From the deck above, car owners and 
their guests watch race action and pit work. 


Inside the pit wall (below), where fuel and 
gearfor emergency repairs are ready, a driv- 
er stands poised to relieve bis teammate. A 
signal from a crewman on the track side of 
the wall will notify the other driver to pull in. 





Racers on the circuit's airport sec* 
tion speed past derelict World War 
II cargo planes, which are Se- 
bring's Big Ben and Eiffel Tower, 
symbolizing the course for the 
fans. The terrain itself is featureless. 


Splashes of Ferrari red brighten a 
decaying airport shop, used as a 
makeshift garage. Mechanics are 
accustomed to performing their 
meticulous tuning*up operations 
wherever circumstances put them. 
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SEBRING fonllnued 


ANYBODY 

HERE 

KNOW FANGIO? 

To people who fancy pure cars and hale automatic shifts 
there is one stunning shortcoming in Amcrican-stylc racing. 
The grand old game has been steadily degenerating, they 
insist, since that black day when the first banked, oval 
speedway was built. Real racing, they insist, is the science of 
man. machine and gearbox rolling along an open-roud 
course that tw isis all over the countryside. 

Next week, such leanings will bring some 50,000 people 
to an isolated mid-Horida airlicld to view a road race of 
near-stainless purity: the 12 Hours of Sebring. The war- 
surplus airfield is too small for jets and too big for the town, 
which makes it just right for racing, five and two-tenths 
miles of runways, cross runways and connecting roads have 
been laid out in a wandering course that isn't much like the 
famous circuits of Hurope but has a certain rough charm 
of its own. To race a lap at Sebring at top speed requires at 
least 28 well-mcshcd gear changes; to last 1 2 hours takes a 
patient kind of skill. On the field's north-south runway 
a healthy sports car can hit speeds approaching 200 mph. 
This fine blur extends for 4.500 feet, then ends in a sudden 
right-angle turn to the west. Not all of the cars make it 
-and runaways end up on the grassy fringe among the 
meadowlarks and nesting owls, 

Sebring is an endurance test for siscctaiors as well as cars. 
Why do they attend? To road-racing mainlincrs like Alec 
Ulntann. the man who puts on the show, that question is 
academic. Better ask. why attend anything else? The 12 
Hours of Sebring has been Ulmunn's personal crusade from 
the start. A Russian-born, MIT-trained man of intermedi- 
ate si/e and immense Continental Hair, he is also a man 
trying to speed up the U.S. renaissance in road racing. Ul- 
mann started the race at Sebring 16 years ago and since has 
supported his habit with occasional shots of private income 
as an aeronautical consulting engineer. Ulmann first im- 
ported the big postwar racing stars to this country and 
most Americans at the time could not have cared less. 

"When I brought Juan Manuel hangio here to race in 
1954." says Ulmann. "he was the world champion, an in- 
ternational celebrity and the best racing driver of all time. 


I put him up at a local hotel, and in a few minutes I g>t 
a telephone call from the manager. I angio was in the lob- 
by and wanted a police escort so he could go down to the 
garage and inspect his car, A police escort? Certainly. Fan- 
gio was afraid he would be mauled by crowds of adoring 
fans who would tear olThis very clothing. 

■'I'm afraid I had to tell the manager." Ulmann recalls, 
"that Fangio could walk down the streets of Sebring wear- 
ing a big sign that said 'I am Fangio the Great' and no- 
body would have known who the devil he was." 

The crowds are larger and more knowledgeable now. 
Next week they should sec something worthy of their know- 
ing aliemion. 

Since the F ord Motor Company plunged into racing 
three years ago. one of its great objectives has been to out- 
run the intense red F erraris of Maranello. Italy. Ford threw 
in a brigade of engineers, backed with a budget running 
into the millions, and recently asked e\-Raccr Carroll Shel- 
by to boss the road-racing segment of the push. Now the 
chaser Is closing in. l ast month F ord's OTs were onc- 
Ihrcc in the Daytona Continental, a l.24.J-mile race that 
wings around and inside the FJaviona .speedway. Ama?- 
ingly. the Ferraris folded. At Sebring. Ford and Ferrari 
face a mutual new threat. This year undisguised, all-out. 
one-of-a-kind sports racers arc back, and the Grand Tour- 
ing and prototype cars of I ord and Ferrari could be taken 
by beasts like the Chevy Chaparral. In any case, across the 
starling line next week the array of cars and drivers w ill be 
a social register of speed, with such items as Knglish MG.s 
and Triumphs. German F’orsches and Italian Alfa Romeos 
as intriguing, in their way. as the larger slufT. 

Your aunt in Abilene might be confused by the variety 
of shapes and movicl names, but the true Sebring fan reads 
romance into every name and make. Nor does he need, 
in these sophisticated days, an idiot card to identify the 
driving eclebrilics. The racing line this year includes hel- 
meted heroes in the F angio mold, from Scotland's dashing 
Jim Clark -the 1963 world champion — to Dan Gurney, 
one of America's lop drivers, certainly its handsomest. Oth- 
er ex-world champions on deck are .America's Phil Hill 
and Hngland's Graham Hdl {no kinl. he of the pencil mus- 
tache and Ffairbreadth Harry profile. I’edro Rodrigue/ adds 
a loucb of Mexican hot sauce to the rakish Ferrari team. 
Other drivers are nearly as well known. The purse is not the 
lure - Sebring otters a modest S40.<KK) total package -and 
fucililics are done in a style called racetrack primitive. But 
the international stakes are big. 

L Imann concedes that Sebring could stand some dressing 
up. "In staging this race." he says, "wc have concentrated 
first on a functional track. Wc have funny little bleachers 
wc put up and take down. If we could find a sugar daddy 
wc could have creature comforts, as at l.c Mans, those 
quaint liiile sidewalk cafes right at the track. Perhaps little 
restaurants and bistros, . . ." 

On the other hand, if an American car beats the Fer- 
raris. there will be no complaints. - Bun Oi ruvi 


In darkness the winner takes the checkered flag after an exhausting 12 hours of racing. 
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Only twice in 16 seasons have the New York Yankees lost pennants— both times to teams managed by Al 
Lopez. Now spring is here again and so is Lopez, insisting, as always, that 'the Yankees can be beaten' 


THE VALIANT YANKEE-CHASER 

by GILBERT ROGIN 


I n tlio course of time. Ai Loper, the 
manager of the C hicago White Sok, 
has been called, by various enlightened 
mentbersof the working press, the Senor, 
the Stylish Senor. the Oood Senor, the 
'■.Swarthy Senor, the Serene Senor. the 
Popular Seftor. the Dashing Senor. the 
Happy Hidalgo, the Spanish Don. the 
Clever Caballero, the Cagey Castilian, 
the Calm Castilian, the Courtly Castil- 
ian. the Ciraeious Castilian, the Can- 
did C astilian, the Happy Castilian, the 
Cast-iron Castilian, the Capable and 
Courtly Castilian, the Personable Skip- 
per and the Frolicsome Al. His friends at 
the Temple Terrace Ciolf and C ounlry 
Club on the outskirts of Tampa call him 
Cap. because when he was a player he 
was captain of the Brooklyn Di>dgers. 
the Boston Braves and the Pittsburgh 
Pirates. 

For the most part, these sobriquets 
fairly delineate Lope/, and. furthermore, 
inform those who might assume his 
name to be of F.skimo origin of his true 
lineage. Lope/' parents. Modesto and 
Faustina Lopc^. were born in the region 
of Asturias in Spam, emigrated to Cuba 
at the turn of the century and from there 
came to Ybor City, the Spanish quarter 
of Tampa, w here Modesto got a job in a 
cigar factory as a tobacco selector, and 


where Alfonso Ramon I.opc/, the sev- 
enth son of a seventh son, was born on 
August 20. I90X. 

Despite his environment. Al Lopez 
dtKS not smoke nor docs he drink hard 
liquor or wear a wristwalch or rings. 
He has a nervous stomach and goes on 
a milk did dviring losing streaks. Lope/ 
attributes his stomach condition to his 
habit, when he first came to the big 
leagues, of going to bed — w hile his team- 
mates were still in the gin mills— and 
eating a pint of ice cream, winch he 
balanced on his stomach. Loive/ is also 
quite a poor sleeper. He generally awak- 
ens al 4 or 5 a.m. and reads for u while 
before he is able to go back to sleep, l.o- 
pc/ has recently read T/ic Fri:v, which 
he recommends, and The Ri.w ami Fall 
of ilu‘ Third Rcnh. "\ don't like to read, 
as a rule, that heavy a book." he says of 
the latter. 

"As a player. I used to be the best 
sleeper m the world." Lope/ says. "I 
wish I could be like other fellows and 
take a loss pretty good. I guess it's a 
matter of pride." I le has i'icen called the 
best manager in baseball because he suf- 
fers in private. Loi'h;/ disiigrces. "I'm not 
the best manager in baseball." he says, 
"but I suffer in private. 

"I don't know what it is, but it makes 


me more tired to sit in the cool of a dug- 
out as a manager than it ever did to squat 
out there in the sun catching a double- 
header. How can you have any fun man- 
aging',’ I had fun playing baseball, I real- 
ly did. I didn't know I was putting any 
effort or sweat into play ing. I don't think 
a ballplayer can be a good ballplayer 
unless he enjoys his job. Those ballplay- 
ers who say. 'I play because I enjoy the 
money' that's the bunk. I don't cure 
if you're making a thousand or a mil- 
lion. go out and play. I don't Iscgrudgc 
any kid getting anything he can in the 
way of a bonus, but once yoiTve got 
it go out and play. And after you've 
signed your contract. I don't want to 
keep hearing you sriving you really de- 
served more. Once you sign, go out and 
play." 

"The Yankees can be had." Al Lopez 
announced not too long ago, So what 
else IS new'.’ For more than a decade the 
s;inguine cry of Lopez, like the voice 
of the turtle, has been an infallible her- 
ald of spring. It has even, on two occa- 
sions, been literally true: m 1^54 and 
1959 the Cleveland Indians and the 
Wliite Son. clubs that wore managed by 
l-opcz, rcsiscclivcly won the American 
League pennant, the only 


AT CHICAGO WHITE SOX CAMP IN FLORIDA. LOPEZ SMILES CONFIDENTLY AS HIS PLAYERS BEGIN SPRING TRAINING SESSION 
RICHARD WEEK 
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AL LOPEZ 


teams to overtake the Yankees in the 
last 16 icats. 

ir Lope/ is a lousy prophet he is, in 
the unremiiiing words ot‘ Casey Stengel, 
■'an outstanding man. a gentleman, ter- 
rific people, quid yet aggressive, an out- 
standing, first-class cili/en.“ He is also a 
peerless baseball manager. In addition 
to his two jxtnnanis. Lope/ has. in 14 
years of managing in the niujor leagues, 
finished second nine limes, "rm not a 
failure." lope/ s;iys. ■bin I don't feel 
I've accomplished what I've wanted I 
wanji to win. I keep saying. ‘The \'an- 
kces can be had.' because I keep think- 
ing llicy can. and I want my guys to be- 
lieve they can win. I want to finish first." 
What l-ope/ leaves unsaid is thal. for 
the most part, his players have never 
measured up to New York's. At Cleve- 
land. where he managed from 1951 
through 1956. he had pitching and pow- 
er but lacked speed and had an incon- 
sistent defense. At Chicago, where he 
has been since 1957. he has greatly im- 
proved an undistinguished pitching 
staff, generally has speed and fielding, 
but has never had any power, and his 
hitting has been markedly indifferent. 

l.opc/. who has some notably Spartan 
qualities, is apparently content to work 
with what he has instead of crying to the 
front ollicc and the writers for, as in the 
present instance, more power hitlers. 
Chuck Comiskey. a former White So\ 
owner, compares Lojvc/ with Paul Rich- 
ards. one of his predecessors as manager 
of the Sox. “Lope/ diwsn'l panic." Co- 
miskey says. “Richardswould bcscrcam- 
ing about this or that, lie didn't have 
the patience. It could be June or July, 
and 'Richards would come up to the of- 
fice and say. ’CaiTl wc trade this fellow, 
or just send him out? I can't play him 
anymore ' Lope/ is just the opposite. He 
goes with what he has." 

■‘If a player has a small talent. I-ope/ 
will find a way to make it work for 
him." Stengel says. "He's a string-saver 
at heart. The big knock you hear about 
Al is that lie has an outstanding record of 
finishing second. One great ballplayer 
could have made him a great manager." 

"Lope/ has finished second Ivecaiise 
he's had sccond-placc material," says 
Hank Greenberg, who was Lo[>e/' boss 
at Cleveland. "It's been a plus for him 
thai he's been so close so many times 
with the malcrial he's had. Lope/ is not 
the ty pe of manager w ho can lire a team 
up so lltal it plays over its head, like 


Leo DuriKiter. but Lopez will get the 
maximum from his players all the time, 
whereas a Durocher might steal a pen- 
nant one year hut finish sixth the next." 

■‘A manager can contribute only two 
things to a club." l.opc/ has said. "He 
can inspire his players and he can do a 
good job of handling his pitchers. As 
for one manager outsmarting another, 
you can pul them all in a hut. Bunting, 
hit-and-run are just not that important. 
The big concern is. can the man handle 
the personnel? I ihink every now manager 
should be given a two-year contract so 
he can get to learn his personnel. The 
manager has to be up every day and keep 
those guys in the best frame of mind, 
keep them from getting down on them- 
selves. and he has to keep the piichcrs 
fresh and strong." 

Lopez.is not an advocate of clubhouse 
meciing-s or of lines. "Whal's the sense 
of lecturing or lining players?" he says, 
"‘rbcs'rc adults. If they won't play our 
way. let them play their own way 
some piaee else. I’cp talks are O.K. in 
football when you have to get a club up 
for only a handfu! of games, but you 
can't get a club up for 162. Most of 
the players don't listen to vvhai you say 
ill a meeting anyway 

Lope/ recalls holding one of his infre- 
quent meetings in Baltimore in 1961. 
"We'd been playing bad hall." he says. 
"I told them tiiey were a belter team 
than they had been looking. I said. ‘God- 
damn it. don't let it gel you dow n.' Things 
like that. 7 hey went out and were iKatcn 
horribly. ‘I guess I made a mistake.' I 
said after the game. ‘You're !' They 
won 19 out of the next 20 games." 

Lope/ has three rules he wants his 
players to obey: ouil'ielders must al- 
ways throw to the cut-off man rather 
than to a specific base, no player should 
ever hesitate roiiiuliiig first base on a 
single wlien a teammate is try ing to score 
from .second and everybody must keep 
the curfew. 

"I don't believe in being too tough." 
l.opc/ says. "If you're going to start fin- 
ing for missing signs bunts, steals — 
you've got a liglu Killplaycr- When a 
guy makes a mistake. I take him to one 
side as soon us he conies back to the 
bench, call him over in a nice way and 
tell him what he's done wrong. I try to 
keep from show ing I'm mad. If y ou con- 
tinuously blow your lop, you're not in 
control. You can't stay mad at the play- 
ers. They're the ones that arc winning 


the games for you, They 're the ones do- 
ing the work, l or instance, I don't think 
everybody should concentrate on going 
to the opposite field, but the smaller 
guys, the guys wlio hit 12. 14 home runs 
— they should. VMicii they've liii into 
another double play I tell them. ‘Go to 
right field a little bit; keep out of the 
middle.' Instead of doing what 1 say. 
they figure the next time up they'll hit 
the out of it. On the ground, up 
the middle, double play again. 1 could 
say. ‘(iodilamn ii. if you don't hit to 
right field. I'll i,ike you out of the ball 
game.' You use fliis method, you ruin 
a lot of ballplayers." 


L ope/ has fined only two players in his 
■ entire career. "They both came in 
after hours." he says, "and both had 
been warned. 1 also fined one pitcher for 
not eovcniig first base, but I don't count 
it. At the end of the year 1 gave it back 
w iih a noteaiiaclied: ‘Tor great improvc- 
mciu shown in covering first base, this 
bonus for SlOO,' 

"One ofllie guys I fined. I didn't think 
he was taking cure of himself. Once when 
wc were on a road trip. I called his room 
at 1:45 a.m. This is a true story. His 
roommate said he wasn't in. .so I told 
him to put a note on So-and-so's pillow 
to call me when he gets in. I couldn't 
sleep. I was worrying about him. I'inal- 
ly I go to sleep, and I get u call. ‘Hey. 
Skip, you leave a note for me?' It's him. 
It's K:.^) a.m. All 1 could say was. ‘You 
mean you're Just getting in?' This same 
player didn't like to wear a cap before the 
game. He had very wavy hair. Ii'sagainsi 
the league regulations not to wear a cap. 
and it's bush. He's prancing up and 
down, the goof, showing off his build, 
w liich was very good, and his wavy hair. 
I’m looking at him from the dugoui. He 
doesn't see me. He's look ing in the stands. 
■|’ul your cap on.' I say. ‘k\hy arc you 
looking in the stands? I didn't have wavy 
hair or a build, hut I did all right. It' that's 
the only way you can get a girl, you're 
either very cheap or a lousy romancer.'" 

"l.opc/ knows how he wants things 
run and he runs them that way." says 
Bill Veeck. who bought the Sox from 
the C'omiskcys. "He is al his best with a 
club that acts and plays as intelligent 
professionals should- He's not the type 
to get along with screw balls, If Al has a 
weakness as a manager - and I said if — 
it is that he is too decent. Unlike me. 
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he will noi have a roistering or even 
troublesome player around. He’s a fine, 
honorable, intelligent, careful man with 
a definite philosophy on how the game 
is to be pJayed. He docs not climb all 
over people. He would rather advise 
than admonish, but he docs demand a 
full effort." 

■‘He's the nicest guy in the world, but 
he rules with an iron hand." says Earl 
Battcy. who played for l.ope^ in Chicago 
before being traded to the Minnesota 
Twins. “He had a temper, but I never 
realized it until he got mad at Vic Power 
one day and started taking off his glasses. 
Lopez gives the impression he doesn't 
pay any attention to you. yet he's always 
watching you. When you arc warming 
up pitchers he might be way on the other 
side of the field, but he would notice you 
were catching the pitcher the wrong way 
and come and tell you. He is the man 
that made me. When 1 was disappointed 
about being traded away from a pennant 
winner to a second-division club, he said, 
'You have to prove to yourself you can 
he a first-string catcher or you’ll be a 
second-string catcher all your life.' He is 
not a taskmaster, but he expects certain 
things from his players and he gets them. 
Sam Mele [the Tw ins' manager] is closer 
to his ballplayers. Lopez does not talk 
to the players openly. He is not around 
them in the clubhouse.” 

”1 like people." Lopez s;iys. "I like for 
people to like me. but I think the players 
^hould resi-iect you. You can't go to sa- 
loons or play cards with your players. 
As soon as I became manager 1 stopped 
playing cards. I don't even play cards 
with the writers. If I go in a saloon and 
one of my players is there. I hope he gets 
the hell out of there. If he diwsn't I'll 
buy him a drink, and when he finishes 
it I hope he gets the hell out of there. 
I'layers should have that much respect." 

"I don’t think Lopez is necessarily an 
easy manager to play for.” says Jerry 
Holt/inan. who covers the Sox for The 
Chiiii)'n Siiii'HitH”!. “lor the guy who 
is putting out every day. there is evident- 
ly no problem, but ballplayers don’t put 
out every day. and that’s where they run 
into trouble with Lopez. Lor instance, 
Jim Landis, more than any other player, 
came closest to Lopez' idea of perfec- 
tion. He could run, hit. throw, he was 
superb in the field, he kept his mouth 
shut and he wasn’t a showboat. Landis, 
howeser. didn’t have the temperament 
— or possibly the strength and desire — 


in the la.si few years, and he was a severe 
disappointment to Lopez. Lopez just 
expected much more from him, and I 
think Landis resented this. 

“Lopez is more lenient with a young 
player than any other manager. He be- 
comes more demanding as the player 
gets older and has more experience, but 
he sometimes loses patience when his re- 
pealed advice is forgotten or ignored. 

“Lopez look a lot of criticism in Chi- 
cago for Slaying with Landis when he 
wasn't hitting. Chuck Comiskey remem- 
bers going to Lopez and suggesting he 
give Landis a rest. ‘I did it because Lopez 
was being crucified in the press.’ Comis- 
key says, 'and I thought this was a way to 
get some of the heat off. but all Lopez 
said was, ‘Chuck, if I bench him now. I’d 
be breaking his confidence — and besides, 
he's our best center fielder.’ 

“More recently. Lopez has been ac- 
cused of keeping Landis in his doghouse, 
but even this past August, when it ap- 
peared that the .Sox had a chance for 
the pennant. Lopez called Landis in and 
said to him, ‘Jim. you’re the guy who 
could put us across,' but Landis didn't 
respond." Landis was traded to Kansas 
City in January. He had been the last 
remaining member of the iy5y team 
that brought Chicago its first American 
League pennant in 40 years. 


L opez believes that pitching is IS’']} 
■ of his ball club, and there is ample 
csidencc for his claim that he and Ray 
Berres. his pitching coach, have devel- 
Ojicd the best staff in cither league. 

"I never really knew, or understood, 
how to pilch until 1 was traded to the 
White Sox." says Bob Shaw, who is now 
with San Francisco. "Lopez and Berres 
make, manufacture fine pitchers. Thai's 
why. year in and year out. the Sox arc 
near the top. It's that simple." 

"Lopez could write the text on the 
mechanics of pitching.” says Bob I.em- 
on, who pitched for him at Cleveland. 
“Why you use a certain pitch. When 
you use it. What pitch should follow 
another. Why it should follow." 

"Lopez is one of the few managers 
I’ve ever heard of vtho’ll give you a sign 
w hen you’re in a tight spot on the mound 
and don’t know what to do next." says 
Early Wynn, who was on both of Lopez’ 
pennant-winning teams. “Most man- 
agers. when they see you signal for a 
sign, gel up and walk to the watercooler 


or turn their back and pretend they 
didn’t sec you." 

“Lopez doesn't try to be a genius.” 
says Herb Score, another of the out- 
standing pitchers Lopez had at Cleve- 
land. "He doesn't overmanage and he 
isn’t a hunch manager. He watches a 
pitcher so intently that often, between 
innings, he’ll mention some slight change 
you have made in your delivery.” 

“Lopez frequently lifts his pitchers 
when they have a lead." siiys Holizman. 
"Few managers yank pitchers when they 
are ahead but. by doing it, Lopez stole 
maybe a half dozen games during the 
first half of last season." 

Lopez is of two minds about lifting 
pitchers. On the one hand, he says. "I 
don’t want to go out there in the first 
place. I’m aivsays hoping the guy can 
stay nine innings." On the other hand, 
he gets a kick out of the daring or in- 
genious use of pitchers, as he indicates 
in this rhapsodic account of one of his 
most successful maneuvers last year: 
“Horicn gcMs the first guy out. The next 
guy cither singles or walks. Peters is 
pitching tomorrow, so he’s warming up 
anyway. 1 bring him in for one hitter — 
to get Siebern out. I then motion to W il- 
hclm. By Ciod. he strikes Robbie out on 
a hell of a knuckle ball! lloricn had a 
two- or threc-hitlcr, loo." 

However. Lopez says. “If you get too 
technical with a pitcher about pitching 
to a certain batter, he’s liable to walk 
him rather than let him hit the bail. The 
simplest baseball paysolf. I tell my pitch- 
ers the main thing is to gel the ball 
over. Let them hit the ball. When you 
give up walks, they’re going to score 
runs. 

“This isn’t a game that you can put 
down with tiencil and paper. s;vy this 
is how you're going to do it. It's good 
to have information on. say. a certain 
batter, but you have to have the pitcher 
who can pitch to his weakness. And you 
have to have the count in your favor, 
otherwise you have to come in with a 
fat pilch. You have to get ahead of a 
batter to pitch to his weakness and. 
even then, only one out of two. one out 
of three pitches to a batter’s weakness 
will be a good pitch. 

“Defense will help your pitching, and 
a club with a good defense is going to 
win its share of ball games. It wasn’t 
pitching that hurt Minneapolis last year, 
it was their defense. Everyone raves 
about the power of the Yankees, but 
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their success o\er the years has been 
mainly ihie to a great defense. They lost 
the World Series last sear because their 
defense ssas poor. 

■'I’m siseed-conscious. Speed and an 
arm — these are the basics, Most people 
think: tan you hit? I like a running 
club. In Cleselaiid I had alnmst noboily 
who could run. and the lack of speed 
cost us many a ball game, for it's alssays 
better to have a man on third than 
on second, or on second than on tirst. 
We don't teach emnigh base running. 
Not stealing bases- base running, base 
running is the most intricate part of base- 
ball. OlTensively. statistics in baseball 
are misleading- There's not cmnigh em- 
phasis placed on runs scored, t ou uin 
games b\ scoring runs. 

"In flcseland. you just sat on the 
bench and waited for st'meone to slug 
the ball. I like Iving in the ball game. 
1 like playing in a big ball park like 
Comiskey Park. It's more mterosiing 
baseball- A manager has a Ivllet chance 
in a big park uhere he can maneiiNcr a 
little, lake advantage of anything. In a 
small park, you don't lake any chances, 
steal, hit and run. In a small park, you 


just hang away." I ojre/ admits, how- 
ever. that good hit-and-run men are per- 
haps an even rarer breed than the mighty 
sluggers. "I've been in baseball 40 years, 
and I've only seen four or live." he says. 
"Billy Herman. Tony CiiccincUo. Mvin 
Dark. Dick Ciroat. it's lough enough to 
connect when you gel ytnir pitch, and 
downright ridiculous to have to swing 
■at vshatever comes up there. 

"Wedon’l work on a lr>t of trick plays, 
The fans say . 'W hy don't you squee/e?' 
V'- hat do you think the other manager’s 
gelling paid for? I here is no olVensc for 
which there isn't a defense, i vervihing 
you do must be with a purpose. We 
have si|uee/cd Billy Marlin squeezed 
Jim Rivera home on two strikes against 
Bobby Shantz. 

"A janitor at the Conrad Milton in 
C hicago used to send me his advice in 
eight-page airmail sisecial delivery iei- 
lers. He once suggested I have Sherm 
I ollarand Wall Dropo. wlui were two of 
the slowest men in baseball, evccute a 
delayed double steal against the 'I'ankees. 
'Ibis play can only be pulled once,' he 
wrote. If it works, it'll disrupt every- 
bodv.' In fael. it would have disrupted 



baseball. He wanted me to use voice 
signs instead of hand signs. 'Chain gang' 
was steal. I remember. 'Orange juice' 
was squeeze. He was a good fan. at that. 

"The fans want you to bunt all the 
lime. I don't like to bum until it gets t<i 
l>c the seveiilb. eighth or ninth, when 
one run looks pretty good. In the first 
few innings you've got a chance to get 
an inning going. Bill McKechnie. vsho 
I played for at Boston, was a great be- 
liever in pitching and defense. He'd play 
for one run earlier than most managers, 
try to gel a run ahead of you and play 
the infield in. I go with who's up in the 
balling order. .Say. the sivth hitter is on 
third with one out. I'll play the infield 
in, Oiherwise i'll give them the run. 
Once, in Baltimore. I played the inlield 
in when I was two runs to the good. 
It was the lifth or sivth inning. Willie 
Miranda and the pitche'' were coming 
up. In a shoil hall park, you couldn't 
do that. In f.ict. I don't think there are 
very many managers who'd do it at all. 

"They say you never play to lie on 
the road- When I'm playing the weaker 
clubs on the ri>;ul I always play to tic. 
'I'ou have a better chance to beat them 
that way. They say pitchers should try to 
keep the ball low. | don't think that 
should apply to every pitcher. I think a 
real good high fast ball is better in many 
instances. Mow about Dizzy Dean. I el'ly 
(irove? You shouldn't handicap a guy 
with a good high fast ball. 

"1 think Sliced counts more in the vuil- 
lield than in the inlield. In the infield a 
ground ball can only be a single: out 
there it can lie a double or a triple. I he 
right lieldcr has to be quick and have a 
stronger arm than the center fielder, oth- 
erwise they'll go from first to third on 
you all the lime. The center fielder can 
hold them with a weaker arm because 
the throw is shorter, hut he has to lie 
gov'd on judging tiles. I he left lieUler. 
third baseman and first baseman can 
be big, clumsy guvs. Ifllic center fielder 
Is catching the ball. 1 want the left tieldcr 
to tell him wheie to throw it. or. if he's 
in rigin center, the right lielder. 

"I move iny outliclvlers around quite 
a lot. The count is the big thing licrc. 
Ciive him the line. I might say. he doesn't 
pull. But if thccvHini is 2 and 0 or 3 and 
I , he's going to pull the ball more, and a 
right-hander is more apt to pull a sinker 
ball, a left-hander is more apt to pull a 
curve. So then I move niy tieldcr a little 
closer toward the line. 1 always explain 
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ni> retisonint! lo m\ oulliclders. Oihcr- 
wistf they're apt to think I’m cra/y." 

Although Lope/! contends that base- 
ball is played better than e\er. he is puz- 
zled h> the decline of the hitlers. 
"It's a mystery." he says. "Il myslilics 
you. The players are bigger, they're bet- 
ter coordinated. \\ hat's happened? Years 
ago there uas a guy named Jigger Slalz 
playing center lield and leading olf for 
Rn^oklyn. He hit .2X5 and vsas a icrrilic 
licldcr. They sent him back lo the mi- 
nors, They said Jigger .Siatz couldn't 
bit. In 1432 I hit .275 and caught 12ft 
games for brook ly n. and they tried to cut 
me S.t.OtX). T.xlay I d gel a SIO.OOO raise. 

"They had good pitchers in those days 

.\lc\ander. Lefty Cirove. Herb Pen- 
m>ck. Johnson and still the hitters bn 
.4(10. [ think night baseball might ha'e 
a lot to do with it. It was impossible lo 
tire for nine innings on those hot days 
in St. Louis and Cincinnati, so the pitch- 
ers uould have to pace ihemscbcs. Now- 
adays, if you don't ssatch them, around 
the seventh oreighth innings the pitchers 
start getting tired. They go all out from 
the (irsi pilch. Dizzy Dean. Burleigh 
Ciiimcs. no one on. they'd pace them- 
selves. If Dizzy Dean vsusn't bearing 
down, you could hit him. It was Im- 
possible to bear down all the time. But 
with men on base, they'd rare back and 
throw the ball. 

"I think the hitters arc going to have to 
change, t hey're sinking out too much. 
They swing just as hard on the thud 
pitch as on the liisi. .After you get a 
strike i>r two— meet the ball. I think they 
could use a heavier hat, loo. concentrate 
on making contact. They'd still get their 
home runs, People gel tired of [leople 
swinging from the heels, hitting the walL 
over the fence. We suggest it to our 
players, but it's hard enough for them 
just to go up there and hit the ball. 1 
don't tliink there'll ever be another hit- 
ler breaking .400 unless the li liters change 
their taclies. I'd like to see the hitter hit 
the ball more often. As long as you hit it 
someone's got to make a play on you. If 
you strike I'lii you take something out of 
the game. After all. whal we' re doing is 
trying to sell cnterlainmeni, The triple, 
for instance, is the prettiest hit in base- 
ball; everybody chasing the hall, the 
runner diving into the bag. and 1 think 
the double play is the prelliesi play in 
base ball." 

When he was growing up in A'bor 
City. I ope/ was a catcher, pitcher and 
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shortstop. "I wanted to he in action 
all the lime." he says. "I thought the 
oullkld was u waste of time. " Lotvez 
finally settled on catching: a lump on the 
right side of his nose tcsiilies to the fact 
that he could not alford a mask; in fact, 
all he had was a catcher's mitt. "1 
couldn't come home until my nose had 
stopiscd bleeding." l.opez recalls. "My 
mother would have given me a shellack- 
ing," On (iccasion. Lopez caught with- 
out a chest protector in the big leagues, 
on account of the heal. 

When he was Ift I oj-'C/ was W alter 
Johnson's catclier in an exhibition game 
in Tampa. Lo|vcz still remembers .lohn- 
sim's pregame instructions: "Kid. don't 
call for loo many curve balls. I’m going 
to let them hit. Be aleit. I'm going lo 
Isear down on Ike Bi'one and Jack I our- 
nier." Lopez says, in a voice that still 
retains some of the old wonder. "He 
struck them out both times in the live 
innings he pitched. I got a triple that day 

one for three." 

That year. 1425. 1 opez started his life's 
work in organized baseball with the old 
Tampa Smokers of ilie 1 lorida Stale 
I eaguc. In 1430 he went up lo the nia- 
jors to slay. He played for Brooklyn 
lluoiigh I4.45. Boston until I440 and 
Pittsburgh through I446. In I447. his 
linal season as a hig league player, he 
was with Cleveland. Lo|vez managed for 
three years at Indianapolis (typically, he 
won a pennant and finished second iv\ite) 
before returning lo the Indians in 1451 
as manager. When Lopez left C lev eland 
in I45ft. his players chipped in S4(H) to 
buy him a golf bag and a set of clubs. 
Most departing managers are doing all 
ngbl if they get a handshake. "I opez 
said we should have given the money lo 
the clubhouse boy. who wasn't making 
loo much." Sam Mole recalls. 


A a big league player. Lopez caught 
l.yiXgamcsin IXseasons a major 
league record. With Ciabby Hartnett, 
he also holds the National League rec- 
ord forhavingcaughl IDO or more games 
in 12 seasons. In 1441 he tied a National 
League record by not allowing a passed 
ball in 1 14 games. According lo the best 
estimate — his reluelant own Lope? 
dropped only two foul pops in his long 
career. His lifetime baiting average, 
however, was only .262. 

",\l was an outstanding, lirst-class 
catcher as a receiver," says Stengel. ".Ml 




the players liked him. So did the mali- 
nger -me." Lopez played for Stengel 
both at Brooklyn and Boston. •'His best 
asset was any man that \vandercd around 
third base or seeond was going to be 
out.” Once, at Bttston, with a 3 and 0 
count on the batter. Lope/ called for a 
pitehout and picked the runner off third. 

"Al was verv good at handling the 
bunt." Stengel goes on, "what we cull 
the swinging bunt. He was nimble and 
nevertired. NVh>. I rcmenibcronce when 
he went into a slump al Boston, you 
know what snapped him out? Catching 
a 23-inning game, stnncthing like that. 
He could squat down low out there all 
day. 23 innings, doublehcaders. it made 
no difTorence to Al." 

■‘.Al was basically slow o\er a distance 
of ground, but no one had as fast a set 
of hands." sitys Red Patterson, a Dodger 
ortieia! who covered Brooklyn us a writer 
in Lope/' era. "I remember one day 
in Pittsburgh. It was raining. We were 
silting in the clubhouse, wailing out the 
umpires to sec who was right, the weath- 
erman or them. Lope/ challenged some- 
one to try and hounee a ball by him. 
They cleared a space across the club- 
house. and they tried, but they couldn't 
gel a ball past him. and he was using a 
catcher's mitt!" 

"Most catchers, when they know a 
baiter has decided to take a pitch, just 
wait for the ball to (wp into their mitt." 
says Stengel. "Not Lopez. He'd flip his 
glove out toward the ball and gel it four 
or live inches earlier in the strike /one. 
There was nobody as good at stealing 
strikes as Al. One day Billy Herman de- 
cided to lake the pitch, and Al moved 
out to steal the strike. Suddenly Billy 
remembered the hit-and-run was on. and 
threw his bat at the ball. The bat caught 
Al's right thumb and l>ent it back dou- 
ble. h was hanging on only by the skin. 
1 got sick. I ligured he was through as a 
catcher. But those Boston surgeons pul 
it together, kept taking it in and out of 
the cast and he was O.K. again." 

Lope/ has done O.K. outside of base- 
ball. loo. As Stengel says, "He's not 
a mulliinillionuiie yet. but vsc'rc work- 
ing on It." 1 opez is one of the orig- 
inal stockholders in Stengel's Valley 
National Bank of (iiendale, C’alif. and 
is Casey's partner in some Texas oil 
wells. He is also a director of the Broad- 
way National Bank of Tampa, owns 
a third of an orange grove and has a 
ball park. Al Lopez f icld, the home 


of the Tampa Tarpons, named for him. 

Lopez and his wife, the former Hvelyn 
Kearney, whom he met when she was 
in the line al the old Hollywood Club 
in New Vork City, live in an S85,000 
house on Tampa Bay . They have a swim- 
ming pool, beach, dock, speedboat, a 
tank of tropical llsh, which a man comes 
in to care for. a shelf of Rfiu/cr's Dii’t's/ 
Condensed Books, and bar stools with 
baseball bats for legs and modilied bases 
for cushions. The l.ope/cs have one son. 
•Al .!r,. 23. who lives nearby with his 
wife and son. Al 111. A graduate of the 
University of 1 lorida with a degree in 
accounting. Al Jr. is a shortstop in the 
While Sox farm system. Last year he 
hii ,205 for the Clinton. Iowa C-Sox in 
the Class A Midwest League. 

During the olV season Lope/ pl.iysgolf 
almost daily, generally at Temple Ter- 
race. where he has a 4 handicap, which 
he insists would be an 8 elsewhere, and 
where he recently had a holc-in-onc on 
the IW-yard I5tb. Lo|se/ always walks 
over the course instead of using a cart. 
Once the season starts he gets almost no 
exercise. The foursomes and llvcsomcs 
Lope/ plays in include cronies like Nate 
Schine. a motel owner; Jim Ziegler, who 
is with Top Value stamps; John Berry, 
a lawyer: Lddie Valdes, in insurance; 
Lrnie Alice, who manages cemeteries; 
Charley (iregory. who owns the Old 
Ion restaurant; Ireddy Gon/ales. a 
druggist; and Tony Cuccinollo, who was 
Lope/' roomie for nine years and has 
been his third-base coach for 15. 

"Golf is for fun." Lope/ says, "tAery- 
body talks and coughs. One guy has had 
the same runny nose for .30 years. I.very 
lime you putt, he snitfs." 

If Lope/ drops a long birdie putt. John 
Berry is likely to say. "1 got to go to 
the hank, gel Mr. Lopez out of that base- 
ball business and sponsor him on the 
tour. How much you think the White 
Sox would want for his contract'.’" If 
Charley Ciregory. who usually teams 
with Lope/, misses a bogey putt, he is 
likely to say, among other things. "He 
got rid of I aiulis. He's going to get rid 
of me. too." .And when Jim Ziegler in- 
sists on a mulligan Isceause the back- 
ground music on the lOih tec swelled 
during his dowiisw ing. Lreddy Gon/alcs 
might ask Lope/. "Cap. when you strike 
out a guy you give him another strike if 
there's yelling from the bench?" 

One morning last month. I.opcz drove 
his white 1963 Chevrolet station wagon 
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Help 

stamp 

out 

runny 

noses. 


Over 600 liny “time pills” in a 
Contact capsule work up to twelve 
hours to relieve sninics, sneezes and 
stulTy nosc.Conlac is today’s largest- 
selling cold medication at your 
pharmacy. 


1 EVERY 
12 HOURS 
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AL LOPEZ 


Life Insurance— and 
the definition of disability 

A number of years ago Mutual Henefit pioneered a unique 
disability policy by defining disability in terms of loss of 
“earned income” arising from sickness or accident. This defini- 
tion avoids some uncertainties which might arise under the 
more common contract which defines <lisability as inability to 
pursue any gainful occuptilion. 

Now in Mutual Ilenefit’s coverage has been expanded 
in its new policies to include an additional definition applicable 
only to the few insureds who have little or no earneil income at 
the lime they become disabkHl. 

Their disability is defined in terms of inability arising from 
sickness or accident to engage in a former occupation or in any 
other occupation for which they are suited by education, train- 
ing or experience. 'I'his continuing improvement of our product 
reflects a philosophy of policyholder protection which has made 
Mutual Benefit one of the most highly regarded insurance 
companies in the world. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

THE HUTC'JM. BEMf IT lift ir<‘ iBiUCt SLrt jEB: ' • -'.Ct 1845 




We move some 
mighty 

adventuresome 

people! 

l\en hiR luinicrc ? ? ? ■ Sure! Bui 

rnoMii^ lo j new job in a sirjnsc new 
<itv is an osi ilins .id\c*nturf, too. United 
it .1 more |j(ejsanl .id- 

M-nlure. ■ H.m ? With pi-rsonali/ed 
' Pie-Pljnnins ’, limc-s.ninj* tips irom 
United s tonsullani Belle Vl.done .ind 
safe (ielivery in the world's only Saoi- 
ti/ed* sans. ■ So... go .ibead! Be bold 
as you please -bul lei Uniled lake c.ire 
ol (he "gelling there ■ Call today lor 
a tree eslim.iie.SVe're under " MOVIRS " 
in the Vellow Pages. 


dow n lo El Centro Asuiriaiio. a Spanish 
club in Ybor Cily of which he has been 
II nicmbor foi 50 years. •They used lo 
have o|XTa and e\eryihtns lierc. " 1 ope/ 
said, somewhat wjstrully, On ibe ground 
floor is an immense, cool, shadowed 
room wuh a siamped un ceilinj!. a ler- 
ra//o floor, a long, carved marble bar 
and mirrored pillars with Ionic capitals 
and many coal hooks: paper parrtns 
hang from the light pulls, saying "Say 
Ctrrby's" in small balloons. I opc/ sal al 
one of the unpainlcd lahles and played 
several garnes of domiiux’s (doublesi 
with the retired cigarmakers who fre- 
quent LI C entro. Spanish domintxs is 
a fast, luiisy and passionate game: the 
score is kept with chalk on a liiilc slate. 
Lo|Xv. wiu) spoke Spanish throughout 
his stay at I 1 C'cntro. ordered vanilla 
ice ereani. which came in a glass; ilic 
other players had small cups of coflee. 

great domino player is callcil a ptm- 
rcnii. which l.opc/ translates as "pan- 
ther or tiger." Lope/ is reputed li* lx a 
punhrra hut. naturally, ho denies it. 

, After he left f-l Centro. I o|X/ drove 
out to Temple lenaee. On the way. he 
talked about tbc possibility of laying otT 
baseball for a year, going to Luro|x 
and seeing bow he likeil K'ing idle. 

"1 don't know if I'd lx happy." he 
said. "So far. I've been the luckiest man 
in the world. I\e done well. I've had 
good ball clubs." 

Lope/ arrived at Temple Terrace loo 
(ale to go around, but he drove out lo 
kibil/ the last few holes, Later he sal 
in the clubhouse, drinking beer and tell- 
ing true .stories about a pitcher name 
of I’ea Kidge Day. and what happened 
when he confronted the Babe, and almut 
tile great .lohn King, who never made 
it out of the Texas t.eague and once 
called upon Ciod to rain stones on his 
Jtead if the umpire had ci>rreei)y ealJed 
the last pitch. 

Bevo Bravo, an elderly building in- 
spector. pulled up a chair. "When you 
win the pcmnint. Cap." he said. ‘ riii 
going to throw the biggest smoked mul- 
let party they ever held in Chieagrv One 
thousand smoked mullet and hush pup- 
pies the like of wliieh ihcy've never had 
m their life- V\c catch our own mullet. 
\\c don't cook somebody olse's. If we 
don't like them we tlirovv them back." 

"Bevo." said Lope/. "I hope we see 
you in Chicago." 

"Cap." said Bevo, "1 11 lx tlierc. if I 
have to walk." end 
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the look is 

fresh 

the fabric is 

cotton 


Hathaway nukes all the right 
moves to keep yon C(h>I this summer, 
yet ktoking \'oiir iisiia! suave, 
sartorially correct self. (Jives you 
a handsome, buttoned down shirt, 
abbreviates the sleeves, then 
guarantees your warm-weather 
comfort by tailoring it of cotton, 
t 'ool, porous, 100% cotton 
that speeds the heat from your 
body and keeps you feeling 
fresh and relaxed the longest day 
of sunmitti:.(tinger. as shown here, 
nd f^r other^qually attractive 
itefl colors. 58.1)5 at stores 
t ary|)roud of what they offer. 
i.oiion rhuducer/l nstit utfj 
National Cot^i Council. lloxI2253, 
Memphis, 'p^ejjee3b'II2. 

COMFORTABLE, CAREFREE 


ioo%conoN 

the fiber you can trust 



The Volkswagen Station Wagon holds 


Jiggs, Nevada is populated by five 
odults, four children, ond one big dog that 
doesn't like photographers. 

Thot hoppers to be just how many you 
con comfortably sect in o Volkswagen 
Station Wogon. 


fin foct, the VW not only holds the 
whole town of Jiggs, ii olso holds about 
twice as much as o conventionol wagon: 
170cubic feet.l 

Next to people, the scorcest thing in 
Jiggs is gosoiine. There's only one pump 


in the whole town. You hove to drive 25 
miles to got to the next one. 

And you could get to the next one in o 
VW on obout one gallon of gas. 

O. A. Breschini, who runs the only so- 
loon in Jiggs V’We hoven'l hod o shooting 




the entire population of Jiggs, Nevada. 


in two years.") soys the summers gel better 
thon 105®obove. 

And Will Peters, who mokes the best 
coyote boit in Elko County, remembers the 
winter of '36 when it got near 50® below. 

Fortunofely, there's nothing in the VW 


thot con freeze or boil. The engine’s oir- 
cooled, so it gets olong just beautifully. 

Once we got oil the people in, they 
Viked the seals, windows ond sunroof so 
much we didn't know how to ask them to 
get out. 


So we contributed one brond-new 
Volkswogen Stotion Wogon to the town 
of Jiggs, Nevada and rode 
off into the fading sunset, 
(Sometimes it pays a town 
not to get too big.) 





The Long Irons: PART TWO 


TIPS AND WARNINGS 

BY TONY LEMA WITH GWILYM S. BROWN 

There are intriguing adjustments that can he made in the basic hng-iron 
some of which make these dijficull clubs more reliable and others of 
which offer the possibility of hitting complex shots. Last week the British 
Open champion explained the fundamentals of sound long-iron play. Now 
he turns to percentages, curves, finesse., trouble, sand and even philo.sophy 


The straight left arm: 
a safer way to hit a solid shot 

Too often in explaining the golf swing the tournament pro- 
fessional makes the mistake of trying to get the weekend 
player to do things that only he. the experienced pro. can 
manage. Asking a physically out-of-shape and technical- 
ly unskilled golfer to swing like a professional sometimes 
produces nothing but confusion. Changes should be made 
to fit a player's capabilities. One of the most important 
such adjustments in the long-iron swing is illustrated at 
left. The dolled line indicates the best possible position 
to take at address, as I explained in Part One. But the 
position 1 think most middle- and high-handicap players 
should take, at least until they become fairly proficient, is 
shown by the straight red bar. Prom this stance, even with 
a weak pi\oi, they arc more likely to hit down through the 
ball and thus gel a consistently firm shot. This is true be- 
cause the hands arc starting ahead of the ball and there- 
fore have a better chance to remain ahead at impact. Though 
this stance results in less toft and distance, I occasionally 
use it myself when I feel a little tense or, for one reason 
or another, have temporarily lost confidence in my sw ing. 

lUUSIRxnOKS BY fKAHCtS GOIOEN 


Playing hull more to the right {opposite page) ami shifting left arm The straight-arm stance helps insure that the hantls 

to make a straight line with the club aids high-handicap player. are going to be ahead of the ball at impact {aboi e). 
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THE LONG IRONS 




To hit ti Ion faile with a clofetl c/iih face. Lenia uses a stfuure Tor a high hiwk niih an open cliih fuce, he brings the cliih fwck 

stance anil \nings Ihcctiih hock tniisiiieof the line to the target. inside the line to the target anil will rail his wrists over at hnpacl. 


Strictly for sharpshooters: new thoughts on curve balls 


An old golfing nia\im that many of today's touring pros 
reject is that a closed club face ill always promote a hook, 
and an open one a fade. Wc can hit a fade when the face 
is closed and hook when it is open— and sometimes, acci- 
dentally. the high-handicap golfer does the same thing. To 
do this intentionally requires excellent timing, and 1 do not 
recommend that the inexperienced golfer try it. But the new 
technique has two great advantages. It can produce a low 
fade and a high hook— hard kinds of shots to hit — and it 


is executed from a simple, square stance. For a fade, you 
close the face of the club and sw ing it back outside of the 
target line Uihove left). This will create an outside-in cut- 
ting action at impact and. provided the wrists remain ab- 
solutely firm and do not roll over, a low fade. The hook 
works in much the same way. The club face is opened 
and the club brought back inside the line to the target. 
The downswing must be inside out and. to guarantee a 
high, soft hook, the wrists must roll over slightly at impact. 
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To use the draw and 
fade shots shown at 
left, obviously 

must know whether 
the club face is open 
or dosed. Players are 
often fooled by what 
is an optical illusion. 
They think the face 
above is dosed, hut 
it is really si/iiare. 



This dub face, as 
aligned with the top 
of the page, appears 
to be .square to the 
target, yet it Is ac- 
luallyopen. Deceived 
by this, a plover may 
be swinging very well 
and still end up with 
a seemingly inexpli- 
cable fade or slice. 


Hilly lies: the adjustments 
are not difficult 



l^'lih on uphill tie, Lenta puts his weight on his left side at ad- 
dress. The hall Is In the normal position, opposite the left heel. 


Not even the most experienced professionals are so indis- 
creet as to use tong irons consistently from awkward lies. 
The clubs arc Just too dilTlcult. The uphill and downhill 
lies, however, provide two instances in which the long irons 
can be used successfully, once relatively easy modifications 
are made. To hit a shot from an uphill lie (above righii. 
you compensate for the contour of the ground by playing 
the ball slightly forward. To make up for the tendency to 
put all your weight on the right leg. you must try to have 
your weight on the left side before you swing. This shot 
will often hook a little, so it should be aimed to the right 
of the target, Since the ball will also attain a higher trajec- 
tory than usual, you should use a lower club than ordinari- 
ly required for the distance to be covered, say a two-iron 
instead of a three. The sw'ing is a normal one, except that 
to achie\e greater consistency you should try to pick the 
ball cleanly off the turf instead of hitting down into it and 
taking a divot. 

The main problem w ith hitting a long iron from a down- 
hill lie is getting the ball well up into the air. The solu- 
tion is to play the shot as a fade. The ball is positioned 
back toward the right foot, and your weight is placed main- 
ly on the right side. Using an open stance, you bring the 
club down into the ball from outside the line to the target: 
in other words, slice across it, Cutting across the ball in 
this manner will help get it into the air, but to offset the ef- 
fect of the downhill lie one higher club than normal should 
be used, a three-iron instead of a two. The shot is going to 
curve from left to right, so aim it to the left of the target. 



CONTINUCB 
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The best way lo escape fron^ woods vs to use a long iron 
and punch (he ball under (he overhanging branches. To 
do (his. choke down on (he club an inch or (wo and play 
the ball as far back as (he middle of the stance. Your weight 
should be on (he left leg and the club gripped very (irmly. 
Taking only a three-quarter swing, bring the club into the 
hall a( a steep angle, letting the club head bury deep into 
the turf after impact. This will cause a sharp checking of 
the swing, so to be sure that you do not quit on (he shot 
too soon you nius( keep the hands and wrists Him. All this 
may jolt the wrists, but you can punch the ball a long way. 


Keeping it low: protection 
against high wind and tree limbs 


It is invaluable when hitting directly into the wind to know 
how to keep the ball low. Most weekend players can do 
this by positioning the ball a few inches back from the left 
heel and having the left arm and (he club in a straight 
line, as at left. The club face should be closed slightly, the 
swing remains normal and the club head is brought down 
sharply on the ball. The experienced player who wants to 
keep the bull low and also stop it quickly on the green can 
try a different shot. He should play the ball off the left heel, 
get well over onto his left side before impact and delay un- 
cocking his wrists as long as possible. When properly exe- 
cuted. this shot will start out low, (hen rise and land softly. 
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The long-distance sand shot: 
steady head, steady nerves 

Only a fool rushes into a sand trap u long iron, but 
this docs not mean you should never consider such a shot. 
If conditions arc ideal, it can be quite effective. The hall 
should be sitting up nicely, prcfcrahly on a slightly uphill 
lie. The trap should be a shallow one with almost no lip 
at all ahead of you. because it is going to be diflicult to 
get the ball up quickly. In the first 15 or 20 feet after being 
hit w-ith a long iron the ball will rise no more than a foot. 
If the above conditions are present, you can proceed. 

Remind yourself that you must take a smooth, easy sw ing. 
because any loss of balance or timing will be ruinous. At 
address, the feet should closer together than usual and 
dug deeply into the sand. The ball should be played off 
the left heel to make mavimum use of the club's loft. This 
is in no sense a punch shot. The club is kept low and 
swung straight bttek from the ball and is then brought down 
on the same line in an effort to nip the ball off the lop of 
the sand. If you hit down on the ball instead of sweeping 
it clean you will force it slightly into the sand before it 
takes off and lose considerable distance. 

Again, two crucial things mvist be kept in mind: the head 
must remain very steady and the swing must not be rushed 
- eager though you are to gel the whole thing over with. 



Foru \uiiil shot, keep the feel dose lo^rilier. phy 
IhiII off left heel iiiul vh eep dub luu k on Ion- plane. 


CONFIDENCE— BUT NOT OVERCONFIDENCE 


Perhaps the major thing to undci'stiind 
about the long irons is that you must have 
cimhdcnec in your ability to use them. If 
you shudder each lime you reach into the 
bag for a long iron, you arc using the w rong 
club. You should use a fairway wood in- 
stead. or even play safe v\iih a middle iron. 

developing contidcncc is a question of 
mastering the fundamentals and then work- 
ing on them in practice. A smart way to pre- 
pare for u practice susMon is to be thorough- 
ly losvsc and wanned up before hitting the 
first shot. I will usually take out my two- 
and three- irons and swing both of them to- 
gether until nty muscles feel stretched and 
comfortable. Then I will hit a few short-iron 
shots and work through the middle irons 
before getting down to serious effort with 
the long irons, 

The thing to think about with the first 
practice shots is just meeting the ball solid- 
ly. Never mind where it g»ws, Then start 
to pick out targets and hit toward them. 
Alt the time, meanwhile, you should be con- 


centrating especially hard on keeping the 
head steady. 

Once you are out on the course, a few fur- 
ther ideas about long iron.s might provide 
some comfort, first, do not fee! you should 
hit all of your long-iron shots onto the 
green. (In last year's U.S. Open only ft.*?'; 
of the irons hit to a 1 fiS-yard par-.^ hole end- 
ed up on the green,) The middle-hundicap 
player should be happy to get somewhere 
around the green. Second, remember that 
while the club face looks frighteningly nar- 
row it actually supplies more hitting area 
than a fairway wood. Third, the shafts of 
these cluhs arc long, thus giving you a wide 
arc and plenty of club-head speed. It may 
not feel that way. but your club head is trav- 
eling plenty fast, so there is no need to rush 
the swing with your hands. Fourth, the 
shaft's extra length allows you to take a 
more upright stance than you arc able to 
with a short iron. This gives you better bal- 
ance. And. tinaily. when you begin to mas- 
ter the long-iron shot, you should experi- 


ment a little. You may find yourself able to 
do things with long iron* you only dreanKd 
abivut in the clubhouse. But never try the 
impossible. l>o not use long irons when you 
have diflicult sidehill lies or treacherous 
trouble shots that arc hard enough to play 
with a short iron. If you want to see how 
tricky long-iron shots can be, come out to 
a PCiA tournament sometime and watch us 
touring pros butcher them. 

Unless you are an exceptionally skilled 
player, do not use a long iron out of any lie 
that IS not gi>od. even in the fairway. If the 
ball is silling well down in grass or clover, u 
wood or u middle iron should be used. Alsrv 
forget about the dillk'ult finesse shots, such 
as trying to hit high long irons. Only u 
golfer who plays in the 70s can carry these 
shots offwith any consistency. 

But. above all. don't be discouraged. If 
you can recognize the limitations of long 
irons while still appreciating their potential, 
you can start enjoying the use of clubs that 
loo many players have come to hate, knd 
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PEOPLE 


Did Jhc hair-tonic company that 
signed Oriole Brooks Rohinson 
lo do a commercial some months 
ago realize that he is half bald? 
It did not. Someone had shown 
the tonic tycoons an eight-year- 
old picture of a younger and 
hairier Robinson. But having al- 
ready greased Robinson’s palm, 
they were not about to let their 
investment go to waste. They 
suggested that Rrooksielet what 
little hair he had grow through 
the winter, until it made up in 
length what it lucked in num- 
bers, and last week they combed 
the elongated locks over the 
Robinson bare spots and filmed 
the commercial anyway. 

On his way back from offering to 
play political ball with Lgypt's 
President Nasser, bast Cicr- 
many’s Communist boss alter 
I Ibrichl stopped off in hoi-as- 
Hudes Port Said and tossed out 
a real one to some local vol- 
leyball players l/wfou j. ’’I like 
sports," said the fun-loving old 
Berlin Wall builder. 'They keep 
you from gening old.’’ 

Leo the Lip, long conceded to 
be a terror, is about to become 
a horror. The Stmsieis. a top- 



rated TV serial featuring a farn- i 
ily of friendly ncighborhtwd- 
lype monsters, has signed Leo 
Durocher as a guest star. Plain- 
ly, nice ghouls tinish lirst, 

When four Texas legislators de- 
cided to begin a program of 
physical fitness, they hied them- 
selves to the University of Texas 
gym for a workout. There Rep- 
resentatives Dick McKissack. 
David ivy. .lim Wade and .lohii 
\\ right made the mistake of chal- 
lenging four students to a game 
of half-court basketball. Their 
fitness program was short-lived 
and so. very nearly, were the leg- 
islators. Wade fell and sprained 
an ankle. Ivy broke his glasses. 
McKissack got a bloody nose 
and Wright collapsed after two 
minutes of play. 

.lean Martiiion, spare, white- 
haired conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, last week 
tried to explain his two favorite 
sports — skiing and mountain 
cl inibing— to hlsancientcoumcr- 
parl. Conductor ( harles Munch. 
"In both." he said. "You arc 
in the mountains, where you be- 
come a freer man. But. psycho- 
logically. skiing is a sport in 
which you must go downhill. 
Mountain climbing is a sport of 
ascent. In skiing there is much 
more competition, which spoils 
something of it for me. In moun- 
tainclimbing nobody praises you 
for what you do well. You do it 
well for the beauty of the thing." 

As if wrestling with problems in 
Alabama and Victn.im were not 
enough, Lyndon B. .Inhnsoii 
suddenly found himself in an 
Indian wrestling match with 
TN’s Lucille Ball. At a W'hite 
House gathering for the faster 
Seal drive of which she is chair- 
man. Lucy told L-B.J. that he 
wasthe second Presidemshe had 
shaken hands with. The first was 
Kisenhower. According to Wash- 
ington Newsman George Dixon, 
Lucy said'. “Ikewasn'l really try- 
ing to shake my hand. He was 
just try ing to jerk me along so 1 
wouldn’t clog up a receiving line. 
Here- let me show you." And 


with that. Lucy reached out and 
practically jerked Lyndon right 
off his feet. 

To make the season's last run 
downSt. Moritz'sawesomcCrcs- 
ia more chilling than usual, ec- 
centric Swiss playboy Jean (C ha 
Cha) Ihclcr bet eccentric Ger- 
man playboy (Junter Sachs 
that he, Thelcr, could guide a 
“skeleton" sled down the icy 
run in bare feet. He made it all 
the vvay to the bottom, thereby 
winning his 500 francs, but at 
the cost of being unable to walk 
on his bruised and frostbitten 
toes for several days. That did 
not prevent the exuberant Cha 
Cha from sw inging on one of the 
Palace Hotel’s chandeliers at his 
victory celebration, breaking up 
other assorted furniture and gel- 
ling a spaghelti-and-iomaio- 
suucc shampoo. Meanwhile, 
buck at city hall, the wealthiest 
per capita sit-in on record prtv- 
icsied local authorities’ ban on 
car racing on frozen Lake St. 
Moritz. After Prince .Mfonso 
I lohciilohc-Langcnburg and 
some 60 others had blcKkcd traf- 
fic for 40 minutes, police ended 
the demonstration by dragging 
away the millionaires. 


In Missouri, anyway, it's better 
to be a fourth-place couch than 
a first-place politico. According 
to a survey just made public by 
a University of Missouri profes- 
sor. 67' , of Missourians iden- 
tified Football Coach Dan De- 
vine. despite his fourth-place 
finish in the Big Fight. Only 
40'. rccogni/etl Missouri's new- 
ly elected Governor \Narren 
Meiirnes. 

"My favorite spectator sport," 
Birdman Alfred Hilcheock told 
a newsman who shouldn’t have 
asked him in the first place, "is 
murder. I love to watch it.” 

Regular patrons of the Queen’s 
Head pub in Newton. Cam- 
bridgeshire giggled into their 
pints of stout. There at the dart- 
bivai'd firing line was Fjiiprtss 
Fanih of Iran ibvhny), taking a 
most Linorlhotlox grip on her 
lirst dart. The snickers abruptly 
drowned in good Fnglish brew, 
as the tmpress. a guest of British 
Foreign Undersecretary Lord 
Walston, placed three darts in 
the inner circlcaround the buN’s- 
cye. Farah’s royal husband did 
less well. Two out of three of his 
darts missed the bt'aid entirely. 
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The swings to brown-and- white... 



ETONIC masters a hard-driving, easy-going golf shoe. Does it up brown-and-white in Corfam*, 
the remarkable new shoe upper material from Du Pont. Corfam is up to one-third lighter in weight. 
IVs inherently soft. Immediately flexible. A.lso, CoRf am repels water and resists weather. It’s very 
easy-care. Wipe a locker-room towel over your shoe, and off comes the dust, sand and mud. 
And Corfam b-r-e-a-t-h-e-5. for foot comfort. CORrA/.t...the new pace m fashion. 


...in r\ 

COR'AM 


Seller Things lor Seller living 
. .Ihrough Chemi^r-, 



Eloncc's Model", about $40 00. at sro shop^ only. 





‘Presenting'... tfte'^^underbird Special Landau 



T7ie Specia/ Landav—unique among the unique-only a limited number will be produced. It is 
brilliantly distinguished by its special Ember-Glo body finish and special parchment-colored vinyl 
roof. The exclusive Ember-GIo color is tastefully repeated on special wheel covers and inside the flight 
deck in thick, cut-pile carpeting, and on interior trim. The special parchment color, too. is echoed 
inside on upholstery and trim. Rich ‘'burled walnut” vinyl supplies a final elegant accent to doors and in- 
strument panel. And. the owner's name will be engraved on a Limited Edition Numbered Nameplate. 
The Special Landau, of course, includes all the “extras” that come with every Thunderbird hardtop 
and Landau ... at no extra cost. Try the limited edition Special Landau, newest landmark in the Private 
World of Thunderbird ... at your Ford Dealer’s. 


Thunderbird 



BOXiNG/f’o'w//? Shrake 


Two-for-one revival meeting at 


the Garden 


The boxing renaissance in New York gets a double lift March 30, when swift and tricky Jose Torres (above) 
goes after Willie Pastrano’s light heavyweight title and Jose Stable challenges Welter King Emile Griffith 


T Iu* speed bug \s;ts nun ing in ;i r;ickel\- 
ruekcl) rh\tlini,consi.uv. as the soiinJ 
of espress-train wheels. The hands ilial 
were making the hag moxc were held 
high, in from of a square, .sweating face. 
Ihcs were slipping cuie little cuts and 
turns into the rhsthm- two backhand 
pops instead ofone. a eulT with the w risi. 
a flick with the lingers. Heitind the hands 
the face was bored. The dark e>es rolled 
up and blinked at ilie sweat dropping olV 
ihee>cbrows.The nioutli opened in what 
could have passed fora sigh of weariness. 
I he knees were lifting and the feet were 
shulHing as if what llie\ wanted to do 
was march out of that niakeshifi g\ m at 
Kuisher’s C’ountrs Club in the Catskills 
outside of New V ork and carry that dis- 
saitslied face to some happy place where 
a bowl of linguini and a dish of pistach- 
io ice cream might l>e waiting. Rut the 
bag kept moving in its rackety -rackciy 
rhythm, and the hands that moved it 
probably are the fastest and classiest 


hands in the upper society of the bosing 
world today. 

A week from Tuesday night those hands 
and the shifting, sliding, never-where- 
you-thought-il-would-bc face of Light 
Heavy weight Champion W ttlie I'aslrano 
( sm-mtT) will be in the ring at Madistui 
Square (iarden for a championship fight 
against tough Jose lorres. 1 here will be 
no boredom in llie face llien. Willie 
I'asiruno and Jose Torres, finishing up on 
a doubleheader card that also matches 
Welterweight Champion Lmilc (irilTilh 
against Jose Stable. sJiould put on one of 
the best fights of tlie year in any weight. 
Torres has fast hands, too. and backs 
them with rattling force. Pasirano. who 
has been called, unavoidably. W illie the 
W isp because of his dancing-ghost style, 
will need to lie at his wispiest to evade 
the combination punching of Torres, a 
man who is getting his chance after years 
of frustration. 

With a boxing revival going on at 


Madison Square Cnirden if the recent 
Lrnic I'errell-l ddie Maehen frug in Chi- 
cago did not turn every body back to 
l\-yioii riiu f - ihc two champions. I’as- 
irano and (irillitli, will be handsomely 
paid for ihetr work Pasirano has his 
choice of Sll)fi.(K)l) or .M)' , of the net. 
(rril)ilh has the option of S7().()()0 or 
20' , - The challengers. Torres and Stable, 
will gets 10. (H)Oeach. T he t iarden has been 
scaled for S250.000. with ringside lickcls 
at S30. and last week people were al- 
ready standing in line at the windows. 
Rut most of the purse will come from 
ek'scd-eireuit telecasts at theaters spread 
around the country. "One tight by it- 
self wouldn't be enough of an attraction 
for iheaicr TV," said Marry Markson. 
the Garden's director of boxing, "The 
two. however, should draw very vvell- 
(inllith and Stable arc good punchers. 
In Pasiranovs.Torrcswe have the classic 
situation of a boxer vs. a puncher.” 

Torres, a 2y-ycar-old Puerio Rican. 


BOXING omlhiueJ 


used to draw large and fanatical crowds 
when he fought as a middleweight at 
New York's St. Nicholas Arena and Sun- 
nysidc Gardens. But his manager, ( us 
D'/\mato, then feuding with the old In- 
ternational Boxing ( iuh, kept Torres 
out of Madison Square (iarden. Torres 
could not get a championship fight, al- 
though he met and soundly whipped 
some of the best young fighters around, 
among them Al Andrews, Benny Parei 
and Randy Sandy. In 27 professional 
bouts Torres knix;ked out 21 lighters; he 
never lost, and he was never knocked off 
his feel. But w iih few lights, and none of 
those of any real moment, Torres became 
discouraged. In May of 1^6.^ he was 
knocked out by Florcntino Fernandez 
and woke up broke. Then he met Cain 
Young, a Brooklyn real estate dealer, 
and found a friend and sponsor. Torres 
became a 170-pound light heavyweight. 
Cain Young offered a SIO.OOO guarantee 
to Boho Olson- at the time the No. y 
light heavyweight contender- for a tight 
at the (iarden last November. Torres 
knocked out Olson w ith a di/zymg com- 
bination of punches in the lirst round 
and thus earned his shot al Pastrano's 
title. To get the light, however. Cain 
N'ounghadtoguarantce Pastrano's purse. 

Pastrano and Torres have somewhat 
similar reputations when it comes to 
training. Neither of them likes it. Bi>ih 
prefer city lights, good food and enter- 
taining companions, The necessary dis- 
cipline of a training camp is repulsive to 
the laughing Torres and the epicurean 
Pastrano. who was raised in the French 
(Quarter of New Orleans by Italian and 
Spanish parents. 

■'But I am training to light 20 rounds." 
Torres said last week at his camp in the 
Sloneybrook Hill ( Iuh in Hillsdale. N.J. 
‘Tm training harder and longer than I 
ever have in my life. I feel belter now be- 
cause 1 don't have to strain to be a mid- 
dleweight on the scales." 

Pastrano's ability as a master boxer 
means lorres niusl prepaie for a gieal 
deal of movement if he is to locate his 
target, Pastrano protects his head very 
well. He has never been knocked out and 
has seldom been cut. Pastrano did lose 
to lleavyweigbi Brian London after 
sulTering a deeply cut eyebrow, but ho 
insists the blood was started by a butt, 
not a punch. U is reasonable, then, that 
Torres may attack Pastrano in the body 
to try to open a path to the head. 

"1 am working on inlighiing nu>re than 
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usual." Torres said. "I think I kiunv 
w hat Pastrano will do. He wilt press me, 
try to discourage me. He knows Fer- 
nandez heat me by pressing me. and 
Gomco Brennan gave me a good fight 
by pressing me. But Fernandez lost every 
round to me until I lost the tight in the 
fifth round. And I know Terry Downes 
did very well hilling Pastrano in the 
body until Pastrano knocked out 
Downes in the llih round. In the mov- 
ies I saw . Dow nes won nine rounds with 
body punches and getting inside. " 

I^'Amato. who is training Torres al- 
though ( ain ^ oung is now Jose's man- 
ager. does not l-vclicve there is u boxing 
gap between his man and Pastrano. de- 
spite the champion's admitted excel- 
lence. "You may think this is a ix'culiar 
statement." D'Amato said, "hut Torres 
will outbox as well as outpunch P:is- 
trano. Jose has a better left hand than 
Pastrano. is that crazy'? Ii's true. Take 
away Pastrano's left jah and you remove 
his major weapon, I le will gel disgusted. 
Like taking the bullets out of a gun. 
Jose can take the iefl jab away by be.tl- 
ing Pastrano to it. Jose's jab docs dam- 
age. It's like a punch, not a flick. Jose is 
a fine body puncher and has tremen- 
dous combinations. He can throw a 
five-punch combination in such a short 
amount of time that I hesitate to speak 
of it. People would think I'm lying." 

In his last tight Torres hit Olson a left 
hook to the kidney, a right cross to the 
jaw. a left hook to the jaw and a riglu 
uppercut to the jaw faster than you can 
say ilcinic Mtinush. Olson did not have 
lime to wave good night before he was 
on his way down and Torres was on 
his way up to a party in Harlem. Al 
least, that svvim-d to he the combina- 
tion. Torres himself fell that was how it 
was. But D'Amato says that was only 
half of it. 

"1 slowed down the tilm of the Olson 
light." said D'Amato. "That was no 
four-punch combination. Jose hit Ol- 
son seven limes so quickly you couldn't 
see three of the punches. Pastrano lights 
with his hands down. Against a lighter 
who throws one punch at a time. Pas- 
trano can make him miss all night. But 
he'll be amazed by the combinations he 
sees from Jose. He'll have to keep his 
hands up to protect his head, because 
any single punch by Torres can do dam- 
age. Lorres has good, shifty legs. Pas- 
trano likes people icf come straight at 
him so he can make fools of them. Jose 


can move in, jab. lie shifty, unload a 
combination, move out. I expect, if 
Torres dws what he’s capable of. he'll 
be the (irst fellow to knock out Willie 
Pastrano," 

Such a thought is met with sneers and 
hoots at the Pastrano camp. The cham- 
pion labors in a pastel-colored gym that 
is decorated with red. yellow and orange 
autumn-leaf arrangements on the walls. 
In the institutional atmosphere of Kui- 
sher's where everybody is doggedly de- 
termined to have fun even if it means 
taking ice-skating lessons Pastrano 
plays a lot of cards and yawns quite a 
bit. But under the eyes of Trainer Lou 
Gross, Pastrano keeps the speed bug 
racketing w ith his astonishing quickness, 
and he docs his sit-ups- dtws them as 
if he had cockteburs in his T shirt, true, 
but does them. 

"Willie's a lazy guy," Gross said, 
watching the s|x‘cd bag flipping back 
and forth, "> oii have to stay after him 
all the lime- If I had SHXJ.OOO coming 
to me for this one fight. I wouldn't look 
cross-eyed al anybody. But not Willie. 
He thinks he gets paid for lighting, not 
for training." 

‘T'm looking for an easier way to 
make a living. Got any ideas'?" Pastrano 
asked. 

"N'cah." said Gross. "Sell ncwspa(>ers 
on the street fi'r a dollar and a half a 
day." 

"I got a belter idea than that." Pas- 
trano said. "I'll K’comc a iraincr- 
Couldn’l lie anything easier. When I 
win a fight, it's we won it. When I lose 
a light. 1 lost it." 

"Well, that's how it is." said (iross. 

A suggestion that Torres had proved 
himself really formidable by his sudden 
dispatch of Olson made Gross chuckle. 

"Throw that out." Gross said. "Throw 
out that light. Olson? He was .'^6 years 
old. and Torres hit him early. Let it go 
another round or two and it might have 
been a different fight. I.islen. we know 
Ivities. SVe’ve seen him. He’s fast, but 
he can't punch unless he stops his foot- 
work. When he docs that, he can be hit. 
And Torres ain't the bravest guy in the 
world. He can't take a punch like Willie 
can. Willie can take a punch Ivctlcr than 
anybody. Willie is the Ivesi lighter there 
is. a sweetheart. He's the smartest light- 
er in the ring. Outside the ring. I won't 
say." 

Pastrano began lighting at the age of 
12 to proieel himself from skinny little 



a few words to mothers 

who have to live with their children 

You'd never tell them. But they'd be much better off if they knew. 

What it's like to go to bed early when their friends come over. 

To hang around a kitchen that's not your own. To overhear arguments about yourself. 

To live with mother-in-law jokes. If only they knew, maybe they'd build themselves 
the retirement nest egg you never had. STATE MUTUAL OF AMERICA^^^^ 

State Mutual Ufa Aaaurance Company of America, Worceater, Maasachuaetta. Founded In IMi. Ufo-Health*6roup. 
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kids in the Vieux Carre v^ho would run 
up and punch him in the stomach and 
then run off yelling, ’Tat Willie!" Me 
was live feet tall and weighed IKDpiiunds 
when he started going to Whitcy Es- 
ncault's gym with his friend. Ralph Du- 
pas. The other kids still laughed at Fat 
Willie. So Pastrano and IJupas would 
train at night and get up very early for 
their roadwork. He dropped his weight 
to 126. He was always an expert boxer 
who did not have a debilitating punch 
but could dodge in and out behind a fast 
left and leave the ring with his face un- 
marked. “I don't like to get hit," Pas- 
trano said. "‘You know why? It hurts." 

Willie Pep* •'f' outstanding boxer, once 


advised Pastrano: '’It's not smart to get 
hit. kid. Every tinie you do. it shortens 
your career. The public likes a fearless 
slugger, but that won't pay your hospital 
bills." 

“So I avoid getting hit." Pastrano 
said. “Defense is part of boxing. So is 
brainwork. I don't want my brains up- 
set. Anybody who likes to get hit is 
crazy." 

Weight has been something of a prob- 
lem to Pastrano. He fought as heavy as 
l% pounds during his tour as a heavy- 
weight. “I used to hit the heavyweights 
with my best shot, and they'd just smile 
at me. It was depressing." he said. Dur- 
ing his career Pastrano has lost to some 


lighters who will never be in the Hall ol 
Fame. Jt>c Erskine. Jesse Bowdry and 
Alonzo Johnson are among those who 
beat him. Chuck Spiescr drew with him. 
The word was that Pastrano's unenthu- 
siastic training was the reason for the 
defeats. Less than four years ago Pas- 
trano quit the ring. After a year of re- 
tirement he went back. He has five chil- 
dren. Then the break came. Lighting for 
Angelo Dundee out of Miami Beach. 
Pastrano beat Harold Johnson in a con- 
troversial match in Las Vegas and be- 
came light heavyweight champion. Last 
year after his TKO of Downes in his 
third title defense. Pastrano was voted 
Fighter of the Year by the Boxing Writ- 
ers Association. 

It is an impressive fact that Pastrano 
has never been knocked down. "I can't 
imagine Torres doing it. either," said 
Lou Gross. "The guy Pastrano ought to 
fight is Cassius Clay. We'd bring Clay 
to his senses. Clay can't light a guy he'd 
have to hunt for. We'd give him that 
sidc-to-sidc action, and Clay doesn't 
have the experience to find us." 

“Us?" said Pastrano. 

For Emile Griltiih. a championship 
doubichcader calls up ugly memories. 
Two years ago in Los Angeles. Griftith 
lost his title to Luis Rodriguez, and on 
the same night Sugar Ramos killed Da- 
vey Moore, who was then the feather- 
weight champion. Griftith. a wide-shoul- 
dered man with long sideburns, could 
have some dillicully with Stable, a 24- 
year-old Cuban now lighting out of New 
York. Stable is a bob-and-wcavc tighter 
who is fairly hard to hit and has an ade- 
quate punch. In his lust fight, u non- 
title match wiili Manuel Gon/alcz in 
Houston. Griftith lost, but iHe welter- 
weight champion will go into the ring 
against Stable a decided favonte. 

Boxing attendance at Madison Square 
Garden has doubled from 4.000 to 
8.000 on an average night since the 
Floyd Palterson-Cicorgc Chiivalo light 
on Feb- 1. rhiit one drew 19.100. The 
double-header should do as well. “At 
the Pattcrson-Chuvalo light we saw the 
old fans coming back." said John Con- 
don. boxing press agent at the Garden. 
“You can't fool the real tight public. 
The Tcrrell-Machen thing slowed the 
momentum of the boxing revival tosome 
extent, h proved matchmaking should 
be left to professionals. A good light 
will draw a good crowd. Thai's the way 
it was in the past and always w ill be," end 



THE EFFERVESCENT EMILE GRIFFITH COOLS OFF AFTER WORKOUT IN THE CATSKILLS 
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Chei'elle Atalibu Super Sport Convertible 



CHEVELLE by Chevrolet 
has a few surprises for you 


Like the ride, performance, comfort, quietness, styling, luxury, handling, 
practicality, economy of operation, ease of maintenance, versatility, 
response, roominess, luggage capacity, finish, longevity, size, and spirit. 


Surprise! It's an intermediate-size 
car. but there’s nothing intermediate 
about Chevelle’s jjerformance. 

In fact, there are a total of 21 
|X>wer teams, to give you pre<‘isely 
the grade of performance you want 
most. And the neat size of Chevelle 
just insures you the agility to go 
with the i)erformance. 

Surprise again: revise your notions 
about the roominess and comfort 
of an intermediate-size car. Once 
you discover the easy grace of the 
now Chevelle ride— refined even 


more this year — you’ll realize that 
Chevelle offers all the traditional 
Chevrolet values in a surprisingly 
handy size and sharp new 
jKjrsonality. 

We could go on and on, but you’ll 
get the Chevelle idea best when you 
discover how much space you don’t 
need to park it and how much 
money you don’t have to si>end to 
buy and oi^erate it. And how many 
custom touches you can add to make 
your own Chevelle very special — 
anything and everything from an 


AM-KM Stereo radio to a tissue 
disjjenser. 

The other surprises you'll just 
have to see for yourself. Chevelle 
simply has more of everything than 
anything else in its class. Surprise 
yourself: try one! . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors. Detroit, 
Michigan. 




McGregor introduces 
the Swinging Scot Foursome 

( Swing along with Souchak,Crampton, Bayer and Boros in golfwear 
with“Lycrat’,the springy stretch fiber. Styled in new Follow-Thru colors.) 


with total-action, one-piece shoulder and sleeve. 00'' “Dacron"' 
polyester, 32'« cotton, 8'/<“Lyci'a’’*spandex. $lG.95.t 




P<I 3.136.547 TSIitnilyhrghM' 


>1 Iht Racket 




Rruce Crampton likes the all-out comfort of our 
Swmjrinfir Scot Knit. Horizontal ribbing and 
Continental collar. Cotton with stretch. S5.95. 



George Bayer goes for our 
Swinging Scot Golf Slack. 
Stretch comfort! Magic 
Marker tab.**60‘X “Dacron”, 
32% cotton, 8% “Lycra” 
spandex. {l&.f Shorts. $10.95. 


Julius Boros swings free-and-easy in our 
Fairlink Golf Cardigan. Random-stripe front. 
100%“Orlon”*acryIic with corespun “Lycra” 
spandex at cuffs and waistband. $13.95. 


For the man on the move 


BRIDGE/ CAar/es Goren 



A tattletale from the living room 


T wo of my best friends are business associates. Lee Hazen 
of New York, a bridge star who needs no introduction 
to those who know their top experts, is my attorney: he 
takes care of most of my business and tlnancial interests. 
Harry Siegel of Atlanta, a bridge star in his own smaller mi- 
lieu, runs my enterprises in the Iicld of booklets, scorepads. 
table covers and a dozen other accessories to the game. Not 
only is each a genius at handling the problems that fall 
within his province, but. bee tusc they play bridge frequent- 
ly and have a keen eye for a good hand, they often supply 
me with material. 

For example, below is a hand they played against one an- 
other at my Miami home in a friendly rubber game in which 
each had his wife asa partner. Had 1 been kibitzing, perhaps 

Bttih sides vidnerahk 
Sitrlh-Soulh 40 uii scure 
South deiiler 



SOUTH 
M.. Hu.-rnl 

4* 


WEST 
(H. SinerM 

4V 

PASS 


NORTH 

'.-SyMu Ha;rK> 


EAST 

Slnti\ 

PASS 

PASS 


Opeiting lead: king of hearts 


I would not have reported this hand, for I do not like to 
squeal when my friends are guilty of boo-boos. But I was 
somewhere in the Pacilic on my recent Orient cruise, and 
Lee Hazen. with characteristic modesty, did not hesitate to 
turn himself in as the culprit. 

I>espitc the warning that the hand is tricky, you may 
easily commit Hazen's error. 

Ha/en’s opening bid will surprise readers who would nev- 
er dream of bidding over game (don’t forget the North- 
South part score) except asa slam try. With no partial score, 
it would be correct to bid only three clubs in order not to by- 
pass three no trump, but in this case four clubs was entire- 
ly proper. If you arc going to preempt, give it all the hand 
is worth and do not let a part score lure you into an under- 
bid that will not serve its purpose as a shutout. But even 
four clubs failed to keep Harry Siegel quiet and Lee had to 
go to five. 

Playing at five clubs. Haz.cn won the heart lead with his 
ace. crossed to dumnty with a spade and pitched his heart 
loser on another spade. Next he led the singleton trump 
from dummy. Are you with him thus far'.' And. if so. w ould 
you finesse or not? 

If your first plays were the same as Hazen’s, don't both- 
er giving the matter too much thought. You have already 
blown your chance. Hazen took a winning finesse in clubs 
but it was not enough. He still had to lose two club tricks 
and a diamond as well. 

The winning play is to cash the ace of clubs at trick two. 
If both opponents follow, you can play fora quick heart dis- 
card on spades or you can continue trumps and plan to dis- 
card a diamond later. 

But West shows out on the first club lead, and you know 
you cannot avoid two trump losers. Therefore, you have to 
play to avoid a loser in the side suits. You cross to the high 
spade, discard a heart on the second high spade and lead a 
third spade and ruff it. Only if the spades break can you 
hope to get rid of your diamond loser. But they do break. 
You continue by leading the club queen to knock out East's 
king, and nothing the defenders can do will hurt you. Even 
if they return a diamond at once, knocking out dummy's 
entry, you can win the hand by leading a good spade and dis- 
carding your losing diamond while East ruffs away his sec- 
ond trump trick. 

It's really very simple, isn't it — once you’ve discovered 
your danger? emo 


There's a tall, handsome Bird in your future 

Distinguished, versatile, celebrated . . . this handsome Bird is des- 
tined for you if you are a seeker of Bourbon perfection. But, enough 
of crystal gazing! Break out the ice. Bring on the mixes. Pour on 
the Crow. Why wait for tomorrow? Those who know, drink 
America's historic favorite-famous, smooth, mellow OLD CROW 



Gaze 
into my 
crystal ball 
and see! 


i 


FKi t! .MIXING MAGIC " BOOKLtT. Do/cw of recipes, serving suggestions and party ideas, ah illwi-irateU, 2 ^ 

Send to Old Crow, Box 166 F, Wall St. Station, New York. N.Y. 10005. 




LET THE SEASONS AND WEATHER CHANGE... 



YOU’VE A CARFUL OF COMFORT ALL YEAR LONG 
WITH GENERAL MOTORS CLIMATE CONTROL 


Anytirre is a great time to go places . > . with Harrison four-season climate control ! Through summer's searing 
heat you cruise cool and composed. During winter's icy chill you’re cozy and relaxed, In the in-between weather 
of spring and fall you're always comfortable, too. And what a difference in the way you look and feel in four- 
season’s conditioned air! With dirt and excess humidity removed, clothes stay pressed, clean. Everybody's 
refreshed . . . dispositions are sunnier . . . tensions ease with traffic noise muffled- And there's no annoying 
wind inside. Surround your family with climate control's comfort year rounii', Ask your Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile or Buick dealer for a demonstration. Or ask your Cadillac dealer about Comfort Control. 

• COMPRESSOR BV rRIGIOAlRC 


FOl -SEASON 


HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION. GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, LOCKPORT, NEW YOR 



Add this 
pair to your 
Derby iist 

Isle of Greece and Tom Rolfe. a 
son of Ribot, are colts of classic 
bearing. Either could be a threat 


The crovsd of 21.483 on haiul fi’r ihc 
* Governor s Ciold Cup ut Bouic Iasi 
Saturday wcnl honic vvilh niivcd and 
rnyscifvitig thoughts. On the one hand, 
il saw, Mrs. I ihcl O. Jacobs' Isle of 
Greece run asvav to a four-length victory 
in the seven-furlong test and must con- 
clude that this gray son of l\)rtcrhoiisc 
is a genuine Kentucky Derby candidate. 

On the other hand, tlicrc was the 
scratching of Raymond Ciuest's Tom 
Rolfe. This most promising Ribtit colt 
turned away from his feed tub early in 
the morning and subsequently was dis- 
covered to be running a slight tempera- 
ture. "It is nothing serious." said his 
trainer. Trank Whiieley, "because we 
caught il in time, and it will probably 
set his training hack only three or four 
days, Well now point for the seven- 
furlong Bay Shore at Aqueduct on 
•March 24 and then go in cither the 
(iotham (April t] or tlie Wood Memo- 
rial (April 17] before shipping to Ken- 
tucky." 

Isle of Greece's win was signiticant. 
in the opinion of his trainer-breeder, 
flirsch Jacobs. Ivecausc it was the first 
meeting of the year lx*lwecn a colt 
who had raced at Santa .^nita and those 
who had come up from Hialeah, isle of 
Greece's record on the VVcsi Coast - 
three wins in eight starts — was com- 
mendable if not spectacular. Ho was 


beaten only two lengths by I.uckv Debo- 
nair in Ihc San Vicente and then lost by 
slightly less than that margin to Jacinto 
and Lucky Debonair in the San 1 clipc. 

"That means." said Jacobs, "ihal if 
we can Ivcat horses like Hi-Hasty and 
Golden JtK'y and Bosun so easily l.iicky 
Debonair and .l.icinto must be retilly 
good, with Isle of Greece not too far be- 
hind. The Sanl;! .Anita form looked got>d 
from the beginniirg. but n«nv it looks as 
if it might hold up against anything 
from the l ast until we discover what's 
going to happen with Btild Lad's come- 
back." 

Mrs. Marion duPtmt Scott's Bosun 
just has not run to the ftirm that carried 
him to four w ins and two seconds in sis 
1964 Starts. The son of .Sailor was a big. 
impressive 2-year-old but seems now 
nmre like a noi-dcvcioped-eiu'ugh .J- 
ycar-old. He had no escusc in the Gov- 
ernor's Gold Cup. finishing fourth, a 
length behind the early pacesetter. Gold- 
en Joey, who was barely a head Ixthind 
second-place Hi-Husty. 

Il has become fashionable in recent 
years to think of Derby favoriic-S in terms 
of tltose colts who have made ilic most 
impressive records lit 1 lorida and Cali- 
fornia- -totally neglecting the ones who 
never got to either of those winter-racing 
states, l-or evampie. on the same day 
that Isle of Greece was winning at Bow ie, 
Dapiver Delegate boosted his own Derby 
stock by taking the Louisiana Derby at 
New Orleans' l air Grounds for his 
fourth victory in a row. .And what about 
the many who skipped racing altogether 
to train in South Carolina'.* Tom Rolfe 
is one of these. Greenirce's Groton is 
another, and both will be seen soon at 
Aqueduct. 

But if Groton is a good long-shot hot. 

I would consider Tom Rolfe a safer one 
even though he hus made only one start 
this year, winning over six furlongs at 
Bowie on March .3. Like most sons of 
Ribot. Tom Rolfe is a bit on the small 
side, and also like the Ribois. he does 
not do much early running. However, 
he can be placed anywhere. He stormed 
from sixth to beat Sadair by two and 
a half lengths in last fall's Cowdin. in- 
dicating that he is capable of going a 
real distance. Out of the mare Poca- 
hontas. by Roman. Tom Rolfe is a half 
brother to Raymond Ciuest's speedy 
Chieftain, who discovered last year that 
speed, not stamina, was his forte. By 
coincidence Chieftain was by Bold Ruler, 


At any rate, if Tom Rolfe d(K-s devel- 
op into a colt of lop quality, nobody 
will deserve the honor more than Vir- 
ginia Politician-Sporismiin Raymond 
Ciuesi. ,A massive man with snow-white 
hair, a liearty laugh and an engaging 
sense of humor. Ciuesi was an eight-goal 
polo player for many years. 1 he day k-- 
forc he came to Bow le. only to learn of 
Torn Rolfe's untimely fever, he had mo- 
tored up to W ashington from liis Pow ha- 
fan Plantation near King George. \ a. 
to be briefed at the White House by 
President Johnson on his duties as tnir 
newly appointed .Ambassador to Ire- 
land. Ciuesi also owns a .3(H)-acrc stud 
farm 14 miles frcmi Dublin, and one of 
the stallions standing there is Larkspur, 
w ho won him the I psom Derby in 1962. 

■■ The Irish and I gel along marvelously." 
said Guest on Saturday as he strolled 
through tile Bowie mob in the kind of 
tweed cap that he regularly wears to the 
Curragh. ‘'They wanted me to keep 
Larkspur over tlicrc so badly that 1 sold 
half of him for 5I40.(K)0 and spent the 
money to buy my own place. Ballygoran 
Park in Maynoolh. County Kildare. 1 
did it for the Irish, nothing else." 

Guest has made the study of early 
Virginia liislory a favorite pastime, and 
from his bookwork have come many 
names for his horses, including Tom 
Rolfe. "My farm is named Powhatan 
after the Indian chief who greeted Cap- 
tain John Smith when he landed in 1607. 
After Pocahontas -Siived Smith's life she 
married a tobacco planter. John Rolfe. 
Their one son was Thomas Rolfe. found- 
er of many line Virginia families. Inci- 
dentally. I'lKahonlas was received as a 
visiting princess at Lngiand's court and 
went huntingwith British royalty. While 
returning to Virginia, she kcame fatally 
ill on shipboard in the riiames Tstuary 
and was buried at Gruvesend." 

The Irish will surely go for this N\ hiic 
Knight of a romanticist, but visitors to 
the U.S. Lmhassy in Dublin this sum- 
mer probably will tlnd the reception 
even warmer if they brush up on their 
race results on the way over. And if they 
show up on May 1 they may lind the 
Ambassador not at home. "I'd sure 
like to sec Tom Rolfe m the Kentucky 
Derby." stiid Guest, "but I don't know 
if i can get home. My job starts on April 
26. and if I turn around and come home 
the next day. Tm afraid President John- 
son might lire me after one day on the 
Government pay roll." end 


COLLEGE BASKETBALl/l/oA/ 7 t//?0^e/-WOOc/ 


Twelve flew out of the pressure cooker 

Reduced one way or another by the perplexities of their game, a dozen college basketball coaches have 
become ex-coaches since the season ended. Others may follow. What caused this run of resignations? 


"TIk'nc arc llic sounds of college bas- 
' kclball coaches gelling oul of col- 
lege basLclhall coaching: 

• "I could feel myself little by little 
just kind of shrinking.”— f.d Jiicker. 
fincinnaii. 

• ‘I've always been pretiy wiki at 
games, but I could always calm down. 
The last couple of years I found I was 
unable to calm down, to get control of 
myscif."--Ray biddy. I‘iirdue. 

• 'Ihe kids base changed, bach year 


SUCCESSFUL t>i:>ond ihe dreams of most 
coaches, f.d Juckcr wanted lime to relax. 


they are less willing to make the sacri- 
fice. to pay the price. 1 found myself 
being cveessiscly critical.” C huck Ois- 
born. Bradley. 

• "All of a sudden it seemed that all 
the students began chanting. 'Jordan 
must go! Jordan must go!' That one 
incident clinched it. I decided that 
coaching wasn't worth it. " Johnny 
Jordan. Notre Hanic. 

• ■ 'The seasons scemed to gel longer and 
longer and the summers shorter and 
shorter.” Branch McC racken. Indiana. 

• "Ihorc's no such thing as time to a 
basketball coach. They don't consider 
you have a itome. You are e\t"‘cctcd to 
go 24 hours a day. I've got four kids. 
They grew up too fast. 1 want them to 
know me.” — td Juckcr. Cincinnati. 

The two coaches who joined the 
swelling tide of csacuccs last week 
Ray bddy of Purdue and Presley Askew 
of New Mexico Slate brought to 12 
the number that have either resigned or 
submitted to resignation (it is not al- 
ways so easy to tell which) since the 
regular season ended. 

l our ouit in one week, an all-tinic 
record for this kind of action, and 
there are fresh tremors to indicate more 
will follow. The total number may not 
be impressive when you consider that by 
the popular undergraduate lechninue 
you could gel them all into a Volks- 
wagen. But in proper context -the job 
being as glamorous, notably rewarding, 
challenging and coveted as it is sup- 
posed to be the rush of resignations is, 
at the very least, stunning, 

The thread that ultimately draws 
them together- that occupational pres- 
sure peculiar to basketball - runs a 
twisting course in a study of the prin- 
cipals. They range from the sublimely 
successful Ed Juckcr- two NC'.A. A cham- 
pionships in his first two years at C in- 
cinnati and runner-up in the third — 


and C buck Orsborn of Bradley to con- 
sistent losers like Red Lawson of (icor- 
gia. The majority had won more than 
they had lost. Some had done poorly 
this season iJim Williams was 4-19 at 
American University. Taps Ciallaghcr 
4-17 at Niagara), but some had had 
line seasons (McCracken was 19-5 at 
Indiana). They are as old and experi- 
enced in their trade as Ciallaghcr. who 
is ()0 and has been at Niagara .11 years, 
and as young as Williams, 11, and Jim 
Nau of Idaho State, who has beew at 
tile job only two years. 

Not all of them were physically bowled 
over by the pressure. Orsborn says, mat- 
ler-of-factly. that coaching college bas- 
ketball "is no more a pressure job than 
selling insurance or doing anything else 
these days." But Red l.awson broke 
under "physical and mental fatigue." 
Branch McC rackcii has been loo ill to 
receive visitors fora week. LJ Juckcr has 
Ivcen in and out of hospitals for three 
years. Taps Ciallaghcr has a respiratory- 
ailment and Pres Askew- sulTcrs fron-i 
vertigo. Ray Mcars of renncsscc, who 
has /;<!/ quit, missed lltc 1962-61 season 
when hesiilTcred a nervous breakdown. 

Most of them claim they never exper- 
ienced "iradilioiuil" pressures: schem- 
ing alumni, critical press, reactionary 
students and disloyal fans who write 
obscene letters and call at 4 in the morn- 
ing. Orsborn was twice hanged in elligy 
and once burned at the stake the year 
ho won 19 of 26 games, but he laughed 
it off. Still, l*rcs Askew was troubled 
when openly crilici/ed by the Las C ruces. 
N. M. press. Harassing phone calls helped 
speed Eddie Melvin's resignation at To- 
ledo, Ciallaghcr was harassed by a sports- 
caster who regularly suggested ways to 
improve his team, and he could not al- 
ways appreciate the perspective of Niag- 
ara's fans — "they are often intelligent, 
successful businessmen, even the rever- 
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end fathers, who cannot lose gracefully. 
Their philosophy is to be a good loser, 
but don't lose." 

Though he is less shaken by such 
things. Chuck Orsborn remembers a day 
his daughter Carolyn came to him in 
tears and said, "Daddy, I'm glad you 
won last night. Now they won't be so 
hard on me at school." Orsborn remind- 
ed her of the time Bradley won the NIT 
and she rode into Peoria from the air- 
port in an open car. waving and calling 
to her friends. "I told her she had to 
learn to lake the good with the bad. But 
that didn't make me forget those tears." 

Some arc bitter over their experience. 
Natl, of New Mexico State, says he is 
out of the game for good at 34. Taps 
Ciallaghcr. on the other hand, wishes he 
were starting all o\er. .Many will slay 
on as professors at their schools; Ors- 
born would have coached another few 
>ears. had he not been olTcred the ath- 
letic directorship at Bradle>. The ma- 
jorit> fell, in one way or another, a grow- 
ing weariness of the job. a kind of creep- 
ing despair they believed they had 



ALARMED at his growing impaiicnee. 
Chuck Orsborn quit to be athletic director. 


brought on themselves— what Ray Meurs 
called "becoming a victim of the cn- 
ihusiusm you create." 

"I'm only 53." says Hddv of Purdue, 
"certainly not retirement age. but I've 
been coaching 31 years and. believe 
me. there were no pressures I did not 
cause myself." Orsborn says he had got- 
ten out of touch, had found it more and 
more difticull to communicate with 20- 
ycar-old boys. He says what shocked 
him most was that he had begun to for- 
get names. "I'd have live guys in front of 
me and I'd say. ‘Now. Joe. you go here, 
bred you go there and iih, uh. you. you 
go over there.'" 

If they all agreed on anything, it was 
that recruiting became a misery. "It's 
dog-eal-dog." says f;ddy. "It was dis- 
tasteful." said Johnny Jordan when he 
quit at Notre Dame. ".X rat race." says 
Drshorn. "I let my assistant do most of 
it." 

Kasily the most shocking resignation 
was Juekcr's -he has had a continuing 
success, and he is only 47. But Jucker is 
u fur more intense man than. say. C huck 
Drsborn. Me has suffered from a series 
of liospitali/ing ailments: a cyst o[vera- 
lion. an appcndeeiomy. a kidney ail- 
ment. Worse, he is dead serious every 
waking minute. 

"I coach the game like I'm playing 
it." he says. ".■Mter a bad game. I feel 
like fve gone through a wringer. I'm 
completely exhausted physically. There 
is no such thing us a clock in this job. 
If a coach could just coach, he’il he 
belter olT— but there's mail, boosters' 
meetings, luncheons, frequent visitors, 
nightly obligations, recruiting, plans for 
a particular game, screening of movies, 
and on and on. I'm not saying that's 
the way to coach. But that's the way 
1 coached." 

The conclusions to be drawn are at 
best fragmentary. Coaching college bus- 
kcthall has always been a liUle like eat- 
ing spaghetti in a white shirt — rewarding 
if handled neatly, ohv lous w hen mistakes 
are made. Ihe fans have always sal on 
the scrulT of a coaclt. peering over his 
shoulder. No one has yet advanced a 
formula for low-pressure recruiting. And 
with It all. one thing is sure; for every 
coach who quit, there arc live. 10. 20 
ready to close the ranks. And for every 
coach gelling old and tired there is an 
Adolph Rupp who. at 63. said the other 
day. "I'm going on until they carry me 
oul.” It is the particular nature of the 
business. end 
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No mystery about that 
formula: It's DAISY’S 
.1 77 caliber hotshot! 

The perfect plinker, with plenty of 
zip; P'iies inexpensive B-Rs semi- 
aiilomatically at an average velocity 
of 400 feet per second! Gets its con- 
.stant full |H>wer from standard or 
giant .Jett® GO., cylinders mo "O" 
ring to leak ; . . . more than 1.50 shots 
from the large size. Adjustable sights 
for I’onsistiint target accuracy. Ideal 
for indoor shooting, camping trips, 
fishing weekends. About .$18.50. 
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For moTi- infi»rnmtu>n. sun- ycn»r local denier 
or write Daisy Manukactukino Company, 
CO; Division. |{ox;i5-N, Rogers. Ark. TAlTiG. 





THE WORRIED. EXCITABLE SKIPPER OF M AREDE A ' 5T A RES FIERCELY AT HIS COMPASS DURING THE RACE FROM MIAMI TO NASSAU 


/Hugh What! 


Another Morgan sails the 
sea for treasure 

The America’s Cup Is the loot that Skipper Charles Morgan has his 
eye on. The way he goes after it is reminiscent of Morgan the Pirate 


^I'liods (t)HicialK. an>\\u>) has >lM 
* askcdCharlicMoryantobuildaboal 
lo ddL-nd ihc America's Cup in 1967. 
liul the mosi csciuiblc yacht designer in 
ihe business is prcllv positive that bel'oic 
long somebody will - so he is gelling Ills 
ideas for a new defender dow n on paper, 
and IS even pulling some of ihem in a 
testing tank. 'Tm taking olT in a whole 
new direction." Morgan said in a rare 
moment of quiet during a race Iasi week, 
hut before the new direction could be 
clearly delined. ( harhe Morgan was»'lV 
on still another lack. Me was intent on 
Ixrating a Heel t>f ocean racers to Nassau 
as skipper of a brand-new boat of his 
own design, the hO-foot yawl Mmvilio. 
and winning a race is no casual matter 
forC harlic Morgan. 

At the helm of a boat, particularly one 
of his own design, this young (.^5) sailor- 
designer w iih the piratical name is like a 
high-tension wire that has been doiisod 


with salt spray. Me splutters, he fumes, 
he rants and he shouts in a single-minded, 
frenetic determination to get the boat to 
the linish line lirsi, As Maixtha headed 
out from Miami in the linal distance race 
of the Southern Ocean Kacing C onfer- 
ence. the wind was fair for a reach across 
the Ciiilf Stream, and Morgan had piled 
on all the sail his boalcould liear. "What 
do you think this i-,. a midnight race'.'" 
he yelled at his panting crewmen (it 
seemed to me we already were working 
our hearts out). "Lookil those boys on 
AVcrtm (a smaller boat that should have 
Iseeii dropping back faster), they're 12- 
meter sailors. \ oil don't sec them silting 
around." 

A pulT funneled thiough the Miami 
Reach skyline- Xfiire<A-ii staggered for a 
moment under lltc press of sail until 
Morgan gave her her head. 1hen she 
look olT with sudden new vigor. ’ A ip- 
pee." yelled the skipper. ’'Wowee." The 


pulV left and Iwi' crewmen abandoned 
the weather rail where they had perched 
at Morgan's orders to balance the boat, 
f or a second Morgan took his eye otT 
the water, the sails, the wheel, the com- 
pass to reprimand them, "Ciet your tails 
back up there. C ome on. don't just Ilop 
around, gel up there and sit tail to tail. 
Ciet good and co/y." 

bor \liiiitkii and her designer this 
was an important race. When .Space Sci- 
entist Or. Homer Denivis of Melbourne. 

I la., a man who likes u> be No, 1. asked 
Morgan to build him a new boat, he 
specilically asked for a craft that would 
Iv I ) the most comfortable cruising boat 
possible, and 2) the fastest C lass- A ocean 
racer in the world. With her 14-foot 
beam. 40-fool waterline and 1 .550 square 
feet of working sail. MairJca the big- 
gest tibcr-glass boat of her kind ever 
built I'lillilled the lirsi requirement easi- 
ly, She has one more cabin than any 
other boat her si/e. 2 I 4 tons of air con- 
ditioning. hot and cold running showers, 
complete cabin ventilation system and a 
deep freeve that, even open, keeps butter 
so hard one has to cut it w iih a hacksaw . 
The second part of Dennis' request was 
more dilbcull. 

\luicihii\ owner had hoped to ac- 
cumulate victories through the S.O.K C , 
then go north for the New ''tork Yacht 
Club Cruise, the Renmida race, and 
ivrhaps the Transatlantic. His new boat 
won her tirsi race handily hut. after 
the iieM two— the Fort I auderdale and 
the Lipton C up— hopes began to sag. 
With the wind fair for Nassau, it was 
an open question whether the yawl's 



'‘Savings grow faster than kids when you 
buy Northwestern Mutual life insurance!" 

GEORGE U- NELSON, JR., .?V. Fresiticiit of ilic LiiIm’h iiki CorpoKitioit. 

I'ice-Prcxiilcitl </iul MtiiuiKcr of the l.iilxfii Rrwri. l.uisi'n, 


"Wiih a faniil> like mine, a sturdy sav- 
ings program is absolutely essential. I act 
is. that's one reason I bought Nortli- 
western Mutual life insurance. lUil I 
never expected such remarkable growth, 

"It .seems just a few years ago that I 
purchased the (irsi of my six policies. 
Mready the net worth is quite a few 
thousand dollars. 

"My wife and I have live children, 
including twins, all born within 
years. I’ach birth was a signal for me t«' 
buy more coverage. I'm looking ahead 
to when the kids are in college. That's 
going to be an expensive proposition. 

"Recently. I obtained a sizable loan 
for improvements on my ski resort. So 
I bought additional insurance. Now. if 


anything happens to me, I know my 
family will have my business interests 
debt free. 

"I rom my viewpoint, one of ilie best 
things about modern Northwestern 
Mutual life insurance is its versatility. It 
dives so mans din'erent jobs and does 
them all well." 

There is a difference . . . 
and the difference grows 

Northwestern Muluar'. new "right to 
purchase" plan gives a young man six 
separate times in his life when he may 
purchase additional insurance without 
taking a physical examination. The six 
regular purchase dates arc at ages 25. 2S. 
.M. and 40. 


Hut that isn't all. I orVOdays following 
marriage or the birth of a child, a man 
may anticipate the next regular purchase 
date and obtain additional insurance 
immediately without taking a physical 
examination. During t/u-\c W the 

iivailuhk- under l/ii\ privilt-f’e 
i\ iiiitoiiutrically in eliccl. 

Tor complete details on Additional 
Rurehasc Benefit (".AIMT'k get in touch 
with your iivcai NMl. agent. He's listed 
ill the telephone book . 

NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE 

MILWAUKEE 



The whole family "lives" on iki.sf Mrs. Sel.son, here shown with her five iomhcvi 


BOATING 


continued 


big. taut spinnakers or her equally taut 
skipper were pulling harder to win. 

“Who's on the main'?" Morgan sud- 
denly demanded as MurecU-a leaped 
ahead. “Suck that momma in. Big Dad- 
dy." he yelled at the sweating hand. 
Then. “Let it out. damn it." as a putT 
struck. The putT passed and the crewman 
let the sheet run. "No." screamed Mor- 
gan. “you're too late." The crewman, 
now thoroughly out of step, pulled it 
back in. Morgan, speechless, snatched 
the mainshcet with his left hand, con- 
trolling the bucking wheel with his right. 
With feet braced against the yawl's mo- 
tion. one hand on the sheet, the other on 
the wheel, he was like a sinner in a pil- 
lory. In time, someone relicsed him at the 
wheel and Morgan devoted himself to 
the mainsail, trimming and easing the 
sheet with every change of wind speed. 
Suddenly he spotted something wrong 
with a spinnaker. He surrendered the 
mainsheet and darted over to concen- 
trate on this new chore. With all sails 
drawing properly at last, he charged up 
to the bow and for a moment just stood 
there. "Vou know." he said to no one 
in particular. “I'ma far bcltercrcw than 
I am a skipper." 

Through all the afternoon and into 
the moonlit night the Nassau-bound 
fleet moved onward. Occasionally inno- 
cent little pulTballs of cloud skimmed 
between the moon and boats. Beneath 
the clouds hung stinging cones of w ind. 
These miniature squalls sent Man-dfu 
surlingdown in an explosion of foam and 
flying fish. Often the helmsman could 
not stop her from swinging into a rhyth- 
mical roll. Meanwhile, the main boom 
strained against the line (known techni- 
cally as a vang) that kept it from rising 
beyond a horizontal position. Most skip- 
pers would not dare rig such a line in a 
heavy sea for fear the boom miglil bury 
itself in the water during a roll and be 
unable to float free. But C harlie Mor- 
gan is not most skippers. As \ftiivtho 
plunged forward, he was merrily whis- 
tling the air of Blow the Man Down. 
Then he rentenibered the sailor's super- 
stition about whistling. “Belter not do 
that." he muttered, and changed the 
whistle to a Spanish song until .Marvika 
began to roll again. 

But the hex apparently had taken hold. 
As the watch was about to change at 
midnight another pocket of wind raced 
over Man-dvu. The man who had relieved 
Morgan at the helm, his arms and shoul- 


ders weak from fighting the .slippery 
w heel for half an hour, allowed Marcdca 
to run across the sea. Down went the 
vang-lashed main boom, digging deep 
into the water, unable to rise. Unable, as 
well, to absorb the shiKk of the cataract 
of water rushing over it. the big spar 
snapped with a huge metallic thunk. 
Made of aluminum and thick as a young 
telephone pole, the btvom had broken 
almost precisely at the vang. Morgan 
was outwardly philosophical about the 
accident, "1 knew we should have taken 
the vang off." he said. 

While crewmen attempted to repair 
the broken boom. Marfdvu drove on un- 
der spinnaker and mi/zen spinnaker. Six 
hours later, as the squalls grew less fre- 
quent and the sun began to rise, the 
mainsail was raised again. But a good 
half an hour - or four miles- had gone 
with the main, and so had Marcdca'i 
chances of winning the M iami-Nassaii. 
“This is the lirst boat of mine that's bro- 
ken a major piece of gear." said Morgan. 
un Man'iieu slid up to the dcick. a misera- 
ble liflh in Class A and 14th overall- far 
behind Joe Byars' amazing little 40-rooi- 
er Doiihhioa. which repealed her Miami- 
Nassau win of two years ago. “I think." 
said Owner Denius, “that we won't race 
up north this summer after all. I think 
we'll just cruise to Trinidad instead." 

Obviously Morgan's latest boat is 
not the instant giant beater she was ex- 
pected to be. but neither is she a dog. 
With her bugs shaken out. she will doubt- 
less record a respectable number of w ins 
in the future- - but the future is not yet, 
and Charlie Morgan isan impatient man. 
Nevertheless, he took the defeat in stride. 
"If you go iKcan racing." he said, “you 
must be prepared for heartbreak." 

After a few martinis and a meal of 
burnt conch. Morgan's heart had par- 
tially healed and he was ready to talk 
again about the future and the past. 
“The minute 1 was exposed to sailing," 
he said. “I wanted to design boats and 
sail them." Since there were no schools 
olfering courses in naval arehiicclure for 
a boy of 10. young Morgan had to con- 
tent himself with building model sail- 
boats and. at every opportunity, sailing 
in real ones. .After school. t»n weekends 
and holidays, he worked forTanipa Sail- 
maker C linton Johnson. At 17 he al- 
ready had raced from St. Petersburg, 
his hometown, to Havana. Three years 
later, he sailed a little old-fashioned gall' 
cutler in the same race with his present 


business partner. Bruce Bidwcll. They 
nearly beat a brand-new, hot xKcan racer 
full of the latest gear and sails. 

Morgan can't recall just which of 
them was his lirst. but thinks he has 
owned at least 22 boats of one kind 
or another. Including Snipes, Thistles, 
l.ighinings. and a Star, The boat that 
brought him his lirst real fame as a 
designer, however, was Paiwr lifii-r. a 
startling innovation in liber-glass con- 
struction that proved a topflight ocean 
raecr (SI. June IM. 1^62). 

After PaiH-i Ti}!cr Morgan began tti 
concentrate on designing bigger and bet- 
ter boats- like 12 meters. He also went 
to a hospital for a month after taking 
too many antibiotics. C onlined to a 
bed. he managed to set up three draw ing 
boards. On one were the lines of Sahic. 
which turned out to be the w inner of last 
year's I on Lauderdale race; on another 
was a 74-foot liber-glass hull; and on the 
third was Morgan's dream of a 1 2 meter. 

Morgan has what amounts to an ob- 
session i>ver the America's C up. and liis 
designing skill will certainly play a part 
in the next defense. “1 feel it's a national 
thing— it's pan of our heritage," says 
Morgan, “l.s younger I'teople have a 
duly to be prepared when the lime 
comes." he says. Just what Morgan has 
in mind for the cup prtibably wilt nut 
be disclosed until his boat is launched. 
But it is pretty sure to be something new 
and startling. Morgan had never sttiled 
ina l2orcven seen one until iy62.when 
he served as a crewman aboard Olin 
Stephens' Coliiiiihia. “L'p to that time. " 
he says, “my ideas leaned in the direction 
Ted Hood was taking.” Hood's \r/crlili 
was the Iveamicst of all the l2s. “Then.” 
Morgan explains. “1 sailed aboard 
Coliaiihia and saw i was coinplelely 
wrong.” 

Ct>liimhiu\ designer has long been a 
Morgan idol. C harlic earned the plans 
of Stephens' famed ocean racer, Stonuy 
BWiZ/icr. in his pocket until they disin- 
tegrated from being unfolded and re- 
folded. While Stephens' influence surely 
will be fell in any design Morgan turns 
out. it is safe to say that he will add some- 
thing of his own. Stephens himself will 
still be around the next time the eup is 
defended, and if Morgan wants to win. 
he'll have to beat the master —and Mor- 
gan is a man who likes to win, “Tliev 
say." hesays, "that I'm tooseriousaboiil 
winning. But it's not that. It's just that 
E'm serious about not losing." end 
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ft is not hullfighting or auto racing, hut the gentle 
pursuit of the mushroom. The ones at left, morels, are 
a gourmet'.s delight M'iJely hunted each spring, hut 
the true mushroomer quests after more exotic types, 
nibbling at his own risk BY BIL GILBERT 

There are two places, niid-Appalachia and the mitten of 
Michigan, in which I have lived long enough and have been 
sufikiently at leisure to know what the countryside is up to. 
In bi-nh of these places there arc three occasions each year 
when the land itself— not the promoters of tulip festivals, 
drumbeaters for caves w ith electric organs or advance men 
for state parks —draws big crowds. These are the times when 
it is hard to tind parking space along certain back roads and 
when the usually empty boondocks are alive with sporting 
types from far away. In the fall there is the deer hunting 
season, and in the spring, through a somewhat overlapping 
period, there is the attraction you guessed— trout fishing — 
and the one you did not wild-mushroom collecting. 

All three of these enthusiasms are similar, in that they are 
ostensible exercises in food gathering. However, the pursuit 
of deer and trout has been elevated (or should it bo degen- 
erated? ) to sport. There is an army of publicists, philosophers, 
manufacturers and merchants who have a considerable stake 
in seeing that these pursuits become bigger and better sports. 
On the other hand, mushroom hunting, when it is eoHtinufU 
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regarded ai all byoulsidcrs -which is notoficn. because it is 
difficult to make a buck out of a mushroom hunter, since 
all he needs by way of equipment is a paper bag or tin can 
— strikes them as some sort of a creepy cross between black 
magic and truck farming. NN'hat follows is a minority vote 
in favor of the proposition that it is sportier and requires 
more energy, woodcraft and nerve to pick and eat a mess 
of wild mushrooms than it docs to pull a little lish out of a 
stream or blow a hole in a deer at a hundred yards. 

Take this matter of derring-do. Nob<.>dy can deny that 
it is a gutsy thing to walk through the woods in the fall 
when every crunched leaf stirs vi<>leni hallucinations in the 
buck-fevered imaginations of Nimrods. or to wade a stream 
in April when the hooks arc Hying like hornets. However, 
these dangers are not technically pan of the sport of hunt- 
ing or fishing, any more than being struck down by light- 
ning is a planned hazard on a golf course. Being felled by 
a 30- .10 or garroled with a length of monoli lament are bel- 
ter examples of the fickleness of fate than they are of sports- 
men knowingly challenging it. 

Not so with mushroom hunting, where the risks arc. so to 
speak, structured and openly courted. There arc at least 
5.(KX) species of fungus growing in this country, and their 
properties, vis-a-vis the human digestive system, vary wildly 
and mysteriously. Many of them are good to cat. Ciood. in 
fact, is a pale word. Delicious, delectable, divine is the way 
people have been describing the siivorincss of these vegeta- 
bles since the beginning of history. In imperial Rome, by 
way of example, what we know as the Amnniiu cufsorcii, or 
Caesar’s miishrexim. was called rihiis deorum— the food of 
Ihe gods. So valued was it that neither plebeians nor slaves 
were allowed to do the cooking. Special amber knives were 
used to slice them, and the preparation was reserved for 
noble hands. This custom was probably regarded as some- 
thing of a blessing by the regular kitchen help, since the 
Anmiiiii awsarou is a close relative of Amaniia piml/ouhw, 
whose common name, destroying angel, gives a rather 
broad hint as to its character. 

Despite the fact that a good mushroom is very, very 
good indeed, a bad one can be worse than horrid. Among 
our native fungi there are species that cause nausea, cramps, 
spasms, horrendous hangovers or hallucinations, and oth- 
ers that can kill you dead. Even so, it might seem to the 
uninitiated that there is no particular problem. After all. 
we regularly sprinkle sodium chloride on our steak and avoid 
cyanide crystals w ithoul making a moment of truth out of 
the decision. It would seem that, depending upon whether 
he was seeking a good meal, a vision or suicide, a reason- 
able man could select the proper mushnwm and let the rest 
alone. However, the choice is not that simple, for mush- 
rooms arc like women— one man's passion is another’s 
poison. There seems to be great variance in what might be 
daintily called “individual tolerance" to .some of the fungi. 
Species generally regarded as edible can cause strong and 


bizarre allergic reactions in an unhappy minority. The early 
morel, a widely sought and admired table delicacy, is in this 
category, causing a few of its fans to suffer an abrupt and 
noticeable impairment of muscular control. 

Not only are some mushrooms tricky, but many of them 
arc unknown quantities as far as loxicUy goes. All over the 
country it is possible to find fungi upon which there is w ild- 
ly conflicting testimony from experts (living) as to edibil- 
ity. or no testimony at all. Faced with this confusion, the 
real mushroom buff docs not. as common sense might indi- 
cate. turn to potato chips or spiced shrimp for his gastro- 
nomical kicks. I'pon encountering a fungus of doubtful 
character, the dycd-in-ihc-woods miishroomcr eats a bit of 
it and then watches for and records any resulting infirmities 
for future -he hopes — reference. This guinea-pig syndrome 
is at the heart of the mushroom mystique. It makes mush- 
room hunting a thrill sport that separates the gourmets 
from the grunts, and occasionally the quick from the dead. 
Alexander H. Smith, in his authoritative and vastly enter- 
taining T/if Minlirooni Hunter's Field Guide, underscores 
the adventuresome side of the game. A University of Michi- 
gan professor, he writes of Helve/ln esen/euia, one of the 
so-called false morels: 

“Dangerous, but edible and choice if you do not have a 
sensitivity to it. . . . Each person must try it for himself or 
herself, and it follows that this species should never be sold 
as an edible fungus on markets or at mushroom festivals." 
Louis C.C. Kriegcr. in his Popular Guide to the Iliplier Fun- 
gi (Mushrooms) of New York Slule. Sivys that 160 people 
are known to have died from eating the Gyromifra esaden- 
ut. another false morel. I am not prepared to accept these 
figures, but the fact remains that those who use fungi for 
food are taking their chances. In the central part of Michi- 
gan the Hehellaesculeiita ranks with the morels in the num- 
ber of pounds collected for human consumption. 

h is this kind of spirit. I contend, that entitles a really 
gung-ho mushroomcr to look down upon not only deer- 
stalkers and fly-fishermen, but also mountain climbers, 
karate experts, drag racers and bullfighters as timid, cau- 
tious fellows. 

My own mushroom-hunting problem is that I suffer 
from two conflicting character flaws: cowardice and glut- 
tony. 1 have attempted to resolve this dilemma by restrict- 
ing my mushrooming to several relatively ■'safe" species, 
notably the true morels. These morels have certain things 
going for them which make them a favorite of us hungry 
nervous Nellies. To begin with, no fungus is quite so tooth- 
some. an assessment that even the hairv-chested savorers 
of muscarine and phallin (the principal toxic agents in 
sporty mushrooms) will agree with. There are several kinds 
of true morels and. barring the spastic condition produced 
in some by the early morels, all appear to be safe eating. 
Also— and here you see the crux of my thinking — morels 
arc difficult to confuse with any other kind of mushroom. 

nmtmuril 
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"But I saw things differently . . . when this MONY man 
showed me a plan that builds up cash." 



"Friends say I’m not very talk- 
ative. But I know vi/hat I want and 
what Idon'twant. Andl toldMONY 
man Eddie LeBaron I sure didn't 
want life msurance.Whatl need- 
ed was to pile up a nest egg. 

"Eddie showed me how I 
could do just that with the cash 
values building up m his mony 
plan . . . and protect my family 
while I was doing itl 

■'To make a long story short, 
1 started Eddie's plan. I'm sure 
glad' That's the only way I've 
been able to build up any cash. 

"Also, Eddie worked out a 
MONY plan to help cover hospital 
and other surgical costs that 


ties in with my city benefits. He 
does a lot of work on my program 
even though it isn't really too 
big. yet. 

"1 guess you can see I'm sold 
on Eddie . . and mony. too." 

MONY men care for people. 
They'll be glad to discuss how 
life and health insurance can 
help you... and howyou can start 
a substantial plan, or fill out your 
present program, with savings 
from the tax cut. 
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Since it isn’t price, what’s the big difference 

First, let's clarify the price statement. 

There are several Chrysler models that must be considered expen- 
sive. But seven (including the ones in this ad) are priced just a few 
dollars a month more than the most popular smaller cars. 

And mark this. Every Chrysler built, regardless of price, is full-size. 




NcwpoH ConvcfMble 

between a Chrysler and the smaller cars? 


We don't make junior editions. 

When you get right down to it, the important difference between 
a Chrysler and smaller cars is not price. It’s value. What you get for 
what you pay. So if you're going to pay for a big car . . . get one. 
This year, move up to Chrysler. It's never been easier. 






Hobbies come true at your Full Service bank 


No matter how ambitious your leisure-time 
activities, there's one rule of successful money 
management that never fails: Don'i split your 
money. To get the things you want, start now 
by putting \our savings and checking account 
in one Full Service bank. This way. you get to 
know your banker before you need him. Your 


money is safe and your bank can vouch for your 
credit reputation and your financial standing. 
Your savings will earn guaranteed interest, and 
you'll have an important edge when you apply 
for a low-rate bank loan. (Only Full Service 
banks make all kinds of loans.) Day in, year 
out, you're better off with a Full Service bank. 


.^SERVICE 


“The place where you keep your checking account" 
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Cirowing up through the leaves on pale. 
hulTv hollow stalks, the caps of the mo- 
rels are strongl> pitted and ridged, look- 
ing much like small brown sponges. Mo- 
rels are commonly called corncobs, and 
in the Appalachian region there is an- 
other nickname which, unfortunately, 
is indelicate. 

Even though morels are about as Siifc 
to identify and cal as mushrooms can 
be. I am the type who. if I eould. would 
be willing to buy them in large supermar- 
kets where they presumably would be 
identilied by experts whom my heirs 
could sue if they mistakenly siulTed a 
destroying angel into the Scptiscal plas- 
tic bug. However, except occasionally in 
country markets and certain gourmet 
groceries that prosper by bringing the 
country to the rich, morels cannot be 
bought. Like most other wild mush- 
rixims. they do not lend themselves to 
agricultural production. The Agurkus 
hisporus that can be grown, sold and 
canned commercially is good enough, 
but it compares to the morel and the 
other feral species as docs a frozen piece 
of haddtxrk to a fresh-caught trout. 
There is nothing to do. once one has be- 
come addicted to morels, but to go out 
into the bosky glades and hunt for them. 
This is not as easy as it sounds. Not 
only arc morels hard to come by. but 
one must compete with other hunters 
who will go to considerable lengths to 
confuse and mislead their fellows. For 
the siike of both health and success, a 
tenderfoot on his tirsi hunts is advised 
to follow at the heels of a veteran. 

Vly own mushrooming partner is a 
stout l-Vycar-old. Butch Seiferd. Butch, 
who watches the world from behind 
heavy lenses with supersharp eyes, looks 
something like an upright beaver, but he 
is the best self-made naturalist in Ham- 
iltonhan Township. I’a, Long ago I 
learned that if I really need a Hcdgling 
crow, a bobcat track or a luna moth 
ccxroon. the man to sec is Butch Seiferd. 
Butch comes from a long line of dedicat- 
ed mu-shroomers. His parents operate a 
rcslauiant at the g;ip where Route 16 
crosses the Catoctin Mountains. In the 
spring of the year mid-April to mid- 
May -when the oak leaves look like mice 
and the morels are popping up through 
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Now MASTER'CREASE” that never needs ironing is in 
MASTER SLACKS "...fortified with Celanese FORTREL<» 
polyester for the ultimate in wash and wear. All you do is 
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ihc iciif mold, it is a rare thing to find all 
of the Sciferds in the restaurant at the 
same time. A few will man the counters 
and cashbtix. The rest arc out mush- 
rmiming. If >ou have pull, it is some- 
times possible to get a plate of sauteed 
morels at the restaurant, but when it 
comes to telling you where to collect 
your own mushrooms the Seiferds are a 
close-mouthed clan, even among them- 
selves, My own in with Butch is based 
onane’sehange-of-servieesanimgemewt. 
For distant points of natural-hislor> in- 
terest. zoos, museums, hawk cliffs 
Butch needs a set of w heels which I sup- 
ply. In exchange. I get guide service. 

Starting out one morning from the 
restaurant at about the same lime as 
Butch and I were his mother and uncle. 
"No point in following them," Butch 
said, needling his mother. 'Thcv'll tako.j 
us on a wild-goose chase." Mrs. Seiferd. 
a bantering young woman, laughed, 
but d»d not deny Butch's charge. 

"WeTI show them. I got a good place 
I've been saving." Butch threw out and. 
that challenge delivered, wc left. With 
Butch setting the course through a ma/e 
of back roads, we drove into the C'aliK- 
tins. crossing Toms C reek, i’ricnds C reek 
and the headwaters of Hunting Creek. 
All of these streams arc stiKked with 
brooks and rainbows, and have the rep- 
utation of being some of the best trout 
waters in the region, but on this morn- 
ing the mushroom hunters wandering 
through the thickets with bagsand buck- 
ets outnumbered the llycasters two to 
one (various species of mushrooms can 
be hunted from early spring to late fall, 
but spring morels draw the big crowds). 

Butch would scornfully dismiss the 
sites picked byothci culleciorswepassed: 
■'Won't gel halt a bag there. Too dry. 
Hasn't been anything in that holUvw for 
two years." 

Though morels are continent-wide in 
distribution, their loc ition within a given 
area is likely to be patchy. T he trick is to 
find the patches and, since morels lend to 
coniebiick season after season in the same 
place, to protect your area from other 
collectors A savvy, dow n-to-earth mush- 
roomer is no more apt to lead a stranger 
to pniduciivc morel ground than a pros- 
pector would lead a tourist to the Lost 
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’65 Coronet. 
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Dutchman Mine. Whether olTcrcd in a 
spirit of subterfuge or not. there arc al- 
most as many theories about where to 
find morels as there arc people looking 
for them. Depending on whom you talk 
to and where you arc. you get the word 
that morels arc to be found on the east, 
west, north or south sides of mountains, 
along wet seeps, in dry scrcc slides, un- 
der oak trees, beneath old apple trees, in 
pine groves, near blackberry canes, hay- 
scented ferns or Johnny-jump-ups. in 
leaf mold, in lill din, never in till dirt. . . . 

None of these woodsy-craftsy notions 
is exactly fal.se but, on the other hand, 
none is exclusively true. Morels, like 
other mushrooms, are propagated by a 
fine spivor which, when dry. is carried by 
wind and water. Thus morels are found 
in all such places as mentioned alxwc. 
and also in the entrances to woodchuck 
holes, on railway embankments and on 
the 16ih green of a certain golf course. 
In practice, these contradictory myths 
regarding the ecology of morels serve as 
a sort of natural conservation device. A 
man who is convinced because his daddy 
was convinced before him that morels 
are to be found in sassafras thickets with 
u southern cxpt)surc would walk right 
past morels growing in his front lawn be- 
cause he knows they can't be there. 

A fter lagging along behind fJuich 
v Sciferd, my own feeling is that 
morels are where you liiid ihcin, but 
where you lind them is invariably where 
the greenbrier vines grow the sharpest 
thorns and the gnats fly in the thickest 
clouds. Butch, of course, has a more sci- 
entific approach. Me claims that morels 
grow under tulip pt>plar trees. This is 
one of the more practical theories, since 
in souihcrn I’ennsylvania and western 
Maryland the tulip poplar is a dominant 
woodlot item. >'ou can be almost cer- 
tain of llnding morels or any other forest 
product under a tulip poplar if you are 
willing to took lung enough. 

Leaving behind the poor misguided 
souls who were hunting morels in old 
orchards, pine brakes and other impos- 
sible places. Butch and 1 drove up into 
a gap and parked the car at the end of 
a logging road beside a beech tree that 


bore a sign indicating it was a marker 
for the Mason-Dixon line. We had Just 
got nicely started dow n an eastern slope 
when Butch jabhed me surreptitiously. 
Below us. giving us the out-of-thc-cor- 
ner-of-the-cye treaimeni. was a stout 
man puffing on a stogie and carrying a 
two-quart berry bucket. Butch gave me 
a sign, and we started down a ravine, 
through a laurel slick and then doubled 
back so that we were heading in the same 
direction as the man. but below him and 
out of sight. 

“Fixed his clock." Butch said, well 
pleased with the maneuver. 

We found the first morels in a place 
that siuisficd both our standards, a brier- 
begirt. gnai-ha-'y glade underneath u tu- 
lip poplar. The collective pronoun is 
stretching the truth a bit, since it was 
Butch who found the first mushroom 
and the majority of those discovered lat- 
er. too. Morels are particularly abun- 
dant before most of the ground cover 
is in foliage. The caps push up through 
a mat of the previous fail's leaves, which 
arc almost identical in color with the 
mushrooms. Once wc got into good mo- 
rel country. Butch's main worry was that 
I would iromp on rather than pick the 
objects of our search. 

Finding mushrooms is like spotting 
other small natural phenomena. It re- 
quires a special sort of concentration. 
Obviously you have to be able to see 
what you are looking for. but you also 
must develop the talent for not seeing 
anything else. Thus a warbler watcher 
sees warblers and warblers alone, even 
though the sky may be dark with eagles. 
A rvKk hound will dig under u pile of 
black furfora barely visible bit of quart? 
and will ask in astonishment, after he 
has pcicketcd his prize. “What bear?" 

While I was ostensibly hunting mush- 
rooms, I was seeing bloodroot, newts, 
mantis cocoons, shrew tunnels and 
barred-owl pellets, along with an occa- 
sional morel. Butch, on the other hand, 
would stand in one spot, stare at the 
ground and pick morels out of nowhere, 
fic was looking for morels, and if he 
did not see them, there was nothing to 
be seen. Thus as wc progressed along 
the side of the mountain he outpicked 
me about three to one until “we" had 
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When the surf is up— shoot the curl in trunks cut to do precisely that. By 
Robert Bruce. In a bold and brawny stretch plaid of cotton and lycra spandex 
from Galey and Lord. For nearest retailer write us at 1407 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Rapid Reservation Phones link 
all Howard Johnson’s Motor 
Lodges (and are in many Res- 
taurants). Use these direct 
lines to make advance reser- 
vations. For free Motor Lodge 
Directory, write: 

, UOlUARD 

JoHnjon) 

^ MOTOR LODGES' 

95-25 Queens Boulevard, Rego Park, New York 
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contributions id' skill, energs and 
liidgmcnl that qua lilied disabled per- 
sons bring to ilie job. See for \ ourself 
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abled emploxee.l-ov information cal! 
the .1.0. il. nearest sou or write: 

J.O.B. Ire., 717 First Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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lilied two bags. Hy midnioriiing il was 
time to quit. The sun was beating down 
hot. the oldest morcK were wilting and 
so were we. NaluralK. Hutch directed us 
back by u route that enabled us to show 
off the Full bags to ciunpetitors. 

There is nearly as nnich advice to he 
had on wbal to do with a bag of morels 
once you base them as there is on where 
to gel them. However, vvlien it comes to 
eating, il is hard to get a bum steer, 
since morels are goovl to superb no mat- 
ter how cooked. One amendment to this 
sweeping lesiiinonial isi'lVcred bv those 
fungus chefs who caution ihal because 
some iiulividiials are ■’sensitive" to some 
morels, all morels should Ive parboiled, 
removed from the water and then pie- 
pared to taste- However. I have vet to 
meet anyone wlio habiluailv follows this 
practice, or anyone wlui has been ad- 
versely affected and remember. I am a 
cossard. Apparently we Mason-iyison 
liners are an insensitive lot. 

Hut insensitive iboiigh moiel hunters 
and morel eaters mav be. wc are not 
blinded bv our prejudice. Maii> of us w ill 
adtvm tbvtt there may be something to 
be said for die sport and rewards of sueli 
things as trout (ishing aitd deer hunting. 
When we have tinished our buttered 
morels, our morel omelets .uul stuffed 
mvvrels. we mas even come v'Ul and say 
il. In the meantime, we subscribe lo the 
vivid testimonial offered by one \ckie 
Lovd. a notable morel trencherman from 
Waynesboro. Va.. who savs of the de- 
lectable little fungi. ’'They whiten titc 
teeth, sweeten the breath and makeeluld- 
bearing a pleasure." 

si;\f:r,‘\l wavs ro make 

IHE HUNT WORIIIWHILE 

The simplest recipe for moieU may very 
well be the best and is certainly the 
one Mrs, .Seiferd prefers. Washed and 
cut lengthwise, the caps viud stems can 
be sauteed in butter with magniliccnl 
results. They can also he mixed into an 
omelet or into gravy ladled over bak- 
ing-powder biscuits. Hut fancier tricks 
can be performed with morels, if one is 
interested in gourmet ploys. 1 can recom- 
mend the following 

SiuiTto Mdrus. Choose large, well- 

»» 



shaped morels. Wash and boil three 
minutes, discarding the water. Dry and 
dust with fiour. Slit the stems and stuff 
the caps with a mixture of finely chopped 
chicken and parsley (use two parts chick- 
en to one part fwrsley) bound with egg 
yolk. Season the stuffing with salt and 
a little powdered cloves and nutmeg. 
Butler a casserole, pul in the morels and 
bake in a 350“ oven for 13 minutes. 
MoRtus S-suTt'to wnn IlfRB.s. For one 
ptiiind of morels, which will serve two 
or three, you need a half pound lean salt 
pork (ask for corned belly). 2 scallions 
sliced very thin, salt, pepper and chopped 
parsley. Wash the morels under tepid 
running water. Lift them out and drain. 
Leave the small ones whole, and halve 
or quarter the larger ones. Trim the rind 
off the salt pork and slice it into small 
strips. Put the strips into boiling water, 
and boil hard for 3 ntiniites. Drain, then 
rinse under cold water. When the strips 
arc diy, put them in a heavy pan and 
ciH>k them slowly, without any extra 
fat. until they arc crisp and golden. Sea- 
st>n with pepper. Add the morels and 
ctwk for 10 minutes. Taste for seasoning 
at this point: you may need a little salt. 
Add the sliced scallions and cook for 5 
minutes longer. Sprinkle chopped pars- 
ley and serve. 

MdRtLS K Crvam. This will serve four 
as a main dish, or six as an accompa- 
niment to roast chicken. You need 2 
pounds of morels (the hunting has to 
have been good), Ya cup of butter, stilt, 
pepper, Va cup of rose wine, IV 2 cups 
of light cream and I'A tablespoons of 
flour. Slice the larger morels but leave 
the small ones whole. Melt cup of 
butter in a large, heavy skillet. Add mo- 
rel-s ant) season with salt and pepper. 
Cook over moderate heal, covered, for 
10 to 12 minutes, giving the pan an 
occasional shake. Add the wine, bring 
to a boil and boil 2 to 3 minutes. Now 
add the cream and bring to the boiling 
point again. Meanwhile, mix the re- 
maining butter with the Hour and add 
to the pan, bit by bit. stirring constant- 
ly. until the sauce has thickened. Cook 
another 10 minutes over low heat. Be- 
fore serving, taste for seasoning. You 
will usually find that morels take a great 
deal of salt. *nd 


I The modern banana travels in a corrugated container 
I nearly as ingenious as its own birthday suit. Impervious 
to the rude shocks of travel. The bunch at Mead does the 
same for glass, furniture. TV sets. Not all good ideas 
come from Mead. Bui you'd be amazed how many do. 


MEAD 


\containe^ 
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Cushman Champion Golf Car has gas or electric power 


This new Cushman Coif Car makes fleets possible for many courses. Why? 
Because it's a rental-quality car built to run day after day with a minimum of main- 
tenance, yet it costs little more than cars made for occasional use. 

The electric Champion has the standard 36-volt electric system and other me- 
chanical features that have made Cushman Electrics the most popular golf cars in 
the country. 

The gasoline Champion looks identical to the electric. It has an 8-hp engine built 
especially for golf car use. Styling is crisp, clean and functional; the body is all steel. 

|~ CUSHMAN MOTORS 
I 1029 N. 21st Strset, Lincoln, Nebraska 
t Please send me your new free cod car booklet. 

Nsm* 

j AdJ/ijS 


Free new full-color booklet de- 
scribes all six Cushman Golf Cars. 
Mail the coupon for your copy today! 

CUSHMAN 

MOTORS 

'the big name in little wheels" 


ONCOLM. NiOnaSKa 

A OlvisON or outeoano ManiNC cORnonaTiON 


.Slate. 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


The prciimin;iricN v^crc over in ihe NCAA 
tournament, but not bcfoic they raised an 
cycbi'o" or two, Perhaps the biggest sur- 
prise of all was Princeton's total demoiish- 
ment of Providence after the f-'riars had 
kniKked out St- Joseph's in the Tasi Re- 
gional at College Park, Md. That sent 
Princeton to P<»rtland. Ore. along vvilh the 
other regional winners, defending national 
champion UCLA. Michigan and \\ichit.i 
.Slate, for ^•riday■^ scmitinal games (prijt-'c 2<h. 

THE NIT 

The National Invitation Tournament was 
proceeding more slowly toward a show- 
down in New f ork's Madison Square (iar- 
den nest Saturday. \Shile \illanova and 
New Mevico. the only two seeded teams, 
waned patiently for their guarter-linal games 
Monday night, siv other entries survived 
the opening round. 

There was no doubt as to which team 
t\.is the sentintcntal favorite. With Coach 


POISED GRACEFULLY. I v a iisv illc's Larry 
Humes launches ajiimpshui as Jerrv Sloan 
152) blocks out Southern Illinois opponent, 


JvH” l.apehick going into compulsory retire- 
ment nevt year, it had to be si. joiiv's, 
Lvcrybrvdy, including the conservative I ap- 
ehiek, expected his Rcdnicn to hold the ball 
against Boston College, a team that loves 
to run and gun. And that is what they 
started out to do. But Rob Cousy's l agles, 
shooting badly and desperately when they 
fell II points behind in the lirst half, be- 
gan to press on defense. So .St. John's look 
olT. Sonny Dove, the bony 6-fool-7 ceiiier. 
snapped up rebounds and started the breaks; 
Kenny McIntyre, the whirling baekeourier 
who sincerely believes that basketballs were 
made only for shooting, traded shots with 
He 's sjveetaciilar John Austin and oiilseorcd 
him 42 41). The Rcdmcn won 114 *)2. ami 
the beaming I apehiek's word for it was 
•'Vk ow! " 

Two other New k ork schools also g<'l 
through the first nnind. mvnumiw. per- 
severing with its patterned attack ag.iinst 
Texas Western's sticky man-io-man defense, 
finally broke the g.ime open in the second 
half. \S iih Larry Lembo hemmed in by I cx- 
.is Western's dogged Andy Sloglin. Matty 
i ink and Hob Chlups.i got away from the 
other persistent Miners for Ui points apiece, 
and ihc Jaspers won 71-5.L 

NVi’ had a more dillieull time with 
Hr.idlcy. The \ lolcis. who seem to speci.ili/e 
m inconsistency, looked like an easy winner 
when they led 47 36 at half time. Then the 
Braves went to a pressing defense and soon 
NTC was in trouble. lour points ahead 
with H;20 to go. the Violets made the mis- 
take of trying to stall, and it was nearly 
fatal. They lost their touch and. with only 
.seconds left. Bradley led 70 6‘). But Richie 
Dyer saved llie game. He came out of a 
pileup vviih the ball, whirled in a jump shot 
and N> I won 7| 70, 

Lordham was not quite so Kicky. C.uich 
Johnny Bach's 2 3 /one press, which had 
given the Ranis so many victories down 
the stretch, failed against wisiirs sin- 
1 1 TKV 's p»>ised young sharpshooters, St»ph- 
omores Clem Haskins, a p»ikcr faced 
fooi-4 forward, and Dwight Smith, a fi-fooi- 
3 guard, shot m 3‘) points, and the llill- 
loppcrs look the game .57 53, m ihoii won. 
too, but not bcfoie hustling La Salle gave 
the t.ill Ilians a full-si/ed scare. Led by 
pini-si/ed Curt 1 romal. who scored 76 
points, 1 a .Salle came on like gangbuslers 
after railing 13 points behind Lite in the 
first half. IKiwevcr, John Schramm's lusty 
lebounding and Louis Hyatt's long-range 
shooting fhe got 31 points) were simply 
too much for the plucky Lxplorcrs. I hey 
lost K6, 



Hut the team that captured everyone's 
fancy was arviv. The Cadets, short on real 
talent but long on hustle and muscle, were 
just barely in the game against St. Louis in 
the first half despite Mike Silliman’s sweep- 
ing jumpers. Then Dennis Shant/. a quick, 
sharp-nosed .5-foot- ID guard, suddenly look 
It into his bead to start driving. He found 
patsies in St. Louis’ Sam UTrieb. Boh Cole 
and Kandy Albrecht and beat them to the 
basket seven times, to wind up with 21 
points. When Sham/ was not driving, John 
Riich. Army's husky Rhodes scholar, 
wheeled off the pivot for layups. Their com- 
bined elToris beat the shaken Rills 70-66, 

THE SMALL COLLEGES 

The small colleges were also busy settling 
their championships last week. In Evans- 
ville, Ind. .16.0H4— mostly red-clad home- 
town biHvsters— turned out to cheer their 
iinbeaien Purple .Aces, setting a record for 
the three-day NC.AA college-division tour- 
nameiu in Roberts Stadium. The flashy 
I \ xssv It 1 1 team, which had won 26 straight 
during the tegular season and was ranked No. 

I in the national polls, obliged by scurry- 
ing past Philadelphia Textile ‘)2-76 and St. 
Michael's of Nermont ')-3 70, Meanwhile. 
MiiiiMiKN iiiisois reached ihc final by 
beating Washington of St. 1 ouis 76 67 and 
North Dakota ‘■>7- 64. 

Th.it set up a confrontation that tourna- 
ment promoters dream about Lvansville 
had twice beaten Southern Illinois by a 
single point earlier in the year, and there 
was not a Saluki around who did not think 
ih.ii the games should have gvmc the oihei 
way, "This time." said Coach Jack Hartman 
grimly. '’I want my hoys to be in an aggres- 
sive mood." As It turned out. they m.iy 
have been a bit loo aggressive. Hoping U' 
curb the .Aces' prolific scoring, the Salukis 
pressured their passers .md were whistled 
for 25 fouls. They also gave up 57 points 
10 Ivansvillc's two All-Amcrieas. Larry 
Ntimes. a remarkable 6-rooi-4 jump shoot- 
er. fired in ^2. while Jerry Slo.in scoied 25. 
Nevei'theless. Southern Illinois had 1 v ms- 
ville in a 74 '*4 tie at the end of the game. 
Then the Aces broke loose in ovenime. 
Sloan clinclied .in xs X2 victory with two 
free throws in the last second, and 1 vans- 
ville had its second straight N( A.A title. 

T hings were just .is tense at Kans;is ( iiv, 
wlieie Ihc N-M.S decided its championship. 
I ndefe.iied «imkm sivij from Wdber- 
foice. Ohio, which came mui the six-day 
tournament with .1 25-0 record anti a No. 2 
r;inking. mei OkI.ihoma Baptist in the final. 
Si. tie's battle t.ieiics for the Bisoiis weie sim- 
ple. It came out lii ing, shot fi3' , in the first 
lialf and built up a I '-pt>mt lead. After that 
It was easy. While Ken Wilburn, a 6-fot't-6 
junior with a knack for elainung rebtiunds, 
stuffed in 16 points and i-leared the boards, 
the other M.iraiiders bombed the weary 
Baptists from near and far, Central State 
won X5-51 for us 3Blh in a row. end 
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PoniMc Mclor Oivisleo • 6«n>ral Malo>s CiXMrallon 


There’s a live one under the hood. 

(Have you priced a tiger lately?) 


Purrs if you're nice. Snarls when you prod it. Trophy V-8, standard in Pontiac GTO. 389 cubic inches. 335 horsepower. 431 Ib-ft 
of torque. Also standard: bucket seats, heavy-duty suspension, real walnut dash, Hurst floor shifter, dual exhausts, even special 
tires— redlinesi (You don't build a GTO with options, you personalize it,) V/ant something wilder? Got it: 3-2bbl, 360 hp, Want 
something tamer? Got that, too— Pontiac Le Mans, Take our 140-hp six or order up the V-8 you like: 250 hp, 285 hp. Try some- 
thing. Drive a “sporty" car. Then prowl around in a Wide-Track a while. You’ll know who's a tiger. 


Quick Wide-Track Tigers 
Pontiac LeMans & GTO 




Presenting 
an Important Series 
of HI Books 

designed to simplify, 
unify, organize and 
dramatize the whole 
fascinating world of 
science 


VOLUME I 

MATHEMATICS 

May we send it to you so thot you moy examine 
if with your family for 10 days? You are under 
no obligation to buy it or receive future volumes. 


MATHEMATICS 
measures x It inches, 
contains 200 pages, 72 in full 
color; 35,000 words of narrative 
text by David Bergamini; illustrated 
appendix on the revolutionary "New 
Mathematics." Price: $3.95 (plus shipping). 



USE THIS FORM TO ORDER 


SCIENCE LIBRARY 


To: Tim«4if« Bookt 

Pl«as« tend me MATHEMATICS for ten doyt' free 
examination and enter o trial subscription to the 
LIFE SCIENCE LIBRARY. If I decide to keep the 
book, I will pay only $3.95 (plus shipping ond 
hondling). You may then confirm my reservation 
to receive future volumes in the LIBRARY, sent o 
volume at o time ot 2-month intervals, ot the same 
price of $3.95. These volumes are also to be sent 
to me on approval, and I may return any volume 
within ten doys offer receiving it, ond may cancel 
my reservotion at any time simply by notifyirtg 
you. If, offer examining this first book, I do not 
choose to keep it or become a subscriber, I may 
return the book within ten days, my reservotion 
for future volumes will be cancelled, and I am 
under no further obligation. 


Setn* ptic* to tchoeli and librariai. 

Pirate oddrett orders le 

Silver Biifdett Compor'V. Morcislevrti, H. 1. 




Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Science, once ihe province of the scientist alone, is now 
the dominant factor in our Jives, the province of every- 
body. Yet too often the great scientific renaissance escapes 
our understanding. 

Seeking new ways to explain ihing.s scientific accurately 
and dramatically the Editors have drawn upon the vast 
text and picture resources of LIF'E with the guidance of 
three distinguished consultants: Dr. Rene Dubos (The 
Rockefeller Institute), Dr, Henry Margenau (Yale Uni- 
versity) and C. P. 
Snow (physicist and 
novelist). Together 
they have designed 
^ ihcLIFESCIENCE 

M LIBRARY— vol- 

■ta.'# umes (hat will sim- 

plify science by using 
photographs, paint- 
ings and diagrams: 
unify science by showing the interrelation of all its con- 



gious brainchild— the calculus; and the handful of brilliant 
men who have in the Iasi two centuries altered traditional 
mathematics to ex- 
plain the changing 
concepts of the 
universe. 

Minhcmatics will 
show you better 
than any description 
how valuable the 
LIKE SCIENCE 
LIBRARY can be to 
your family. To obtain an examination copy to read for 
ten days, mail the coupon below, If you do not wish to 
keep Maihemaiks or reserve future volumes on the same 
10-day examination terms, simply return the book in its 
own reusable carton. There is no minimum number of 
books to buy and you may cancel your reservation privilege 
at any lime, simply by notifying us at TIME-LIFE Books, 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 6061 1. 



MCE LIBRARY 


eepis: ornunize science by dividing knowledge into the 
elements of our universe and the elements of life itself: 
ilrunuitize scientific ideas by introducing you to the great 
minds who conceived and developed them. 
MATHEMATICS introduces the LIFE SCIENCE LI- 
BRARY because mathematics is indispensable to all the 
other branches of science. It is the language of science. In 
Mathematics you 
will trace the history 
of this language from 
the most primitive 
counting systems to 
today's vastly com- 
plicated electronic 
computers. You will 
meet the men who 
developed the var- 
ious disciplines of mathcmatic.s: the Ancient Greeks and 
geometry; the Egyptians and Babylonians who used 
algebra in astronomy and agriculture: Decartes' revolu- 
tionary analytic geometry: Isaac Newton and his prodi- 




\ >pcc'iitl note to it^Hciicrs of Science and Mullieniatics 
The LIFE SCIENCE LIBRARY may be purchased with 
National Defense Education Act Title 3 funds. Address your 
order lo Silver Burden Company. Morristown, New Jersey. 


Among forthcoming volumes in 
the Life Science Library are 

MATTER • ENERGY • MACHINES 
THE CELL • THE BODY • THE MIND 



FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
ol the week 


BASKETBALL l.OS AVtil I I S tiin.:licil Ihc Ml \\ 
''vMCfB (itle wnl> li 1 1 > 1 »in tiNCf the \S jrrii*t\ iii 

’'•hnih Jcttv Vicst scored J' iH'ints and tlsin KasUk 
And iiisl in CAST Ihere »cre ans douhis icfl. lhe> 
linishcd Milh A 4-1 urcL. SI. l.(>l;]S Kon three ol 
lour «nd liKrLcJ safe in second ptiicc, games 
ahead orihird-pUce HA I fl MOKI . which losi ihivc 
g-iiiKs out nl Inc. I)i I KOI I estended its liisinj 
streak to sil siraiglil with Ihrcc more, and SAN 
I R\N( ISCO, with lour defeats, improved everv- 
one elscS record. BOSTON lost once to ihe Royal", 
hut won (he three games ii needed to break its own 
I'thl -hj luark for wins in one season ihOi SS'nh 
their fil 17 won-lost record, tite Celtics were 
g.imcs in front of sesond-place CINITNNAII. 
'■ I for the week, and 21 ^ games ahead of PHI I A- 
ni LPlilA, which w.is one for four. Nl \S SOKIs 
Cviualed its best week of the season three wins, one 
lose. 

BOATIN& LSilliam Snailh's 5ll-lo<>l sjwl. I lOARO. 
needed only an cigliih-placc finish m Ihe Nassau 
^'up race tu gam itye Ssssiitycen Occais Racing Con- 
ference champions 'p. .She won ilic csent. howcsei. 
in a corrected lime ol >'21:07. thus taking the iiilc 
and becoming the only stall to wm two SCIRC races 


BOWLINC I lie g'.OlN) first pri/c m Ihe I’HA's S2H,- 
'Oty Madison Open went to l.ARl J01INSI>N of 
Minneapolis, who delealed Nelson Burton Jr. of 
St. J.ouis in the hnal 2’^ lo 2 I >. 

BOXING \ scheduled lU-round middlcwoghl honl 
he tween I ormcr C'hampionl7l('K tlCil R of Si ve- 
na and Argentinian Joan [Rocks l Riscrn at New 
> ork's M.idison Square (lardcn v assUip|scd at I Id 
ol the sicih after Tiger had battered the flabby Ri- 
scro al will in eserv round 

Middleweight cornenjci Rl BIN iMurricaneiC'.NK- 
I TR won a scheduled lO-rounder over Marry Scoil 
of Britain in 1 onvlon's Koval Albert Mall by a I kO, 
when the close light was slopped after I minii'c and 
■ ^ seconds of Ihc ninth round 1 he siciory veas I'ai- 
icr-s ;isi m 27 nghis. 

In his hrsi light since retiring sis vears ago. I oinyer 
I carJieriieighi ChAmpian W fl I M f'J I'. 42. won art 
eiKhi-round decision oscr Hal Mckrever m Mianu. 
His record now stands al 221 siitotie' m 212 lights. 


A 4-scir-old Canadian coll. (liORCa ROS AL 
' s i .l.bOi. ridden by Johnny Tongden. svon ilsc % I 2' - 
VMM) San Juan Capistrano Handicap, the last slakes 
eisf he Santa Anita inecimg The winner linishcd 
.c I Vmile turf course m 2.46* .. two lengths in 
.>m of Duel Hill Rise was ilurd 

MOTOR SPORTS Mfkf SPt N( I ol ( ngland. 
driving a l otus, linishrd the two 40- Up heats of Ihe 
2l2.mile international I ormula I R.ice of Cham- 
pinns at Brands Hatch. Vngland m a wmnmg 
- I I 42. lor an average speed ol ‘>h.5S mph. Scot- 
land s Jim Clark had taken Ihe lirsi heal by a 20- 
scvond margin, hut he ran his l otus into a bank 
during the second heal and had to retire. 

POLO 'lAli. Ki.iined the National Intercollegiate 
Indoor I'ohv Championship hv dcicaling Cornell 
12 > at Ihe Sipi-idrivn \riiiory in New S'ork. 

SKIING I he V isiiing Austrian and I rcnch teams won 
the Xuicrican Imcrnaiional ski r.ices al Sail. Col<>. 


The scc(>n0 e\cm of the .Nmcncan Pro Ski I cagiie 
senes, held al Windham, N S . was won by Hl AS 
I I f Nl R. an Austrian rcprcsennng Sirallon Moun- 
laiM. \ He had the hcsi comhiiycd linyc (4:2K.41> 
lor two giant slalom and iwo slalom races. Sec- 
ond .ind third place went to Anderl Sfolieter of 
As|ven. C ivil’, and I rnst Hinicrscer isl .Stratton 


(ilORli IIKiM'k of Wesi Oermany svon the 
Nordic woiiihincd shainpionship at the llolrnen- 
kiillen Ski Irsiival m CKlii. Norwa.s, for the third 
year in a row and hccainc the hrsi ihrec-iiiiie win- 
ner m 44 sears He placed hrsi m the yumping and 
eighth in the l^-k-lonwier cross-country rase. 

TRACK A PIELO MISSOl Kl Ihe Big I ighi cham- 
pion. look the team title at the first NCAA In- 
door Track ( hani|’ionshi|v» m Detroit, lollowed 
closels by Dklahonv-i State, Villanova and Mary- 
land I Ml RON I I W IS ol Soiiihcrn Lnivcrsiiy ran 
the wivrid's second lasiesi 440 m 47 X SillunovB. 
Ihc hokicr of the world iwo-mile indvMvr-rclav rec- 
ord. Iivsi hv eight vardv lo Okl MIOMA Sf ATI: 
<7 27,d», and MORCiAN Sl\ll sci an indoor 
m.irk l.vr an il-l.ip track wiih a * l*6-mile relay 
run CHARI II (>RI I NL of Nebraska, who pulled 
a mvise'e last summer vn the Olympis trials, beat the 
l.ivoiiic. D.itel Newman ol I tcsno State, in Ihe Mt- 
vaij d.ish in 6 I Missouri's onlv first-place finish 
came in iIk l.lKXLvard run. when ROBIN LI NCI 1 
overlook *>01011 H.ili'v Cicoige (Jermann with 2>^ 
Upv lo go and hit the tape two yards ahead of him 
m 2:0*1 u HI R M I) H ADI 1 *1 broke Wes Santee's 

k. ms.i* Lnisc'isiiy record IX 5xi in the iwo-nuic 
run with X ei.4, while Marvland's iwo wins were in 
Ihe hro.id tump iMIkl. COI 1.25 I'cci I ) and high 
lump tl R ANk C OSri I I O, 6 leel 10 y, R AND1 
MaISOS ol lesas \i,\l look Ihc shoipul with 

ab. t-luoi 2Cg-inch heave, and Ihe nest night, 
al the Boivicr Olympics in Laredo. Texas, he >ei a 
I1ICCI tCcoid ol 6J leei 7 inches. 


FENCING I’cnnsylsania won lop honi'ts m the epee 
anij loil compc’iiion and New Sork Lniccrsiiy iri 
Ihc salwr. but C t)l C MUI.\ gamed the three-weap- 
on title al Ihe Inieicollegiaie lencing Ascoci.iiion's 
shanipionship competition in New >ork with an 
overall accumulation ol 71 pomiv lo NT I 's hX and 
Penn'v 65. 

GOLF IM>L Ci SANDI RS lollowed his victory inilic 
IViivasola Open one veevk ago with .Mioihcr m the 
S7n.lXXI IJoral Invitation in Miami.! Iwo siiokc' 
behind Bruce Devlm at the beginning ol ihc final 
round, he catigiii up with birdies cm ihe first two 
holes and finished with a 274, the winner hy one 
siroke. 

HOW LLL I H \si R. 2Cof P.inamj fits. I la., who 
joined Ihc pro tour lust Novenihei. won hi> [usi 
championship the Puerto Rico Open ui Dorado. 
I'.H. Me sank a hve-looi pull on Ihc final hole, giv- 
ing him a one-over-par 7l and a 2XX loial. 


mileposts NVMII) don StMOIlANDIK. 

vi i:ir.er ol lour Olv 'iipic gold med-ils lor sw miming 
ai liikoi. .IS the hisi recipient ol Ihe trruni/ luord 
•>/ S/i-.ri. Voted fiinnerc-up lo ScholUndcr Iriim a 
field ol I'fM's lop athletes m 2(t sports were JIM 
HHtlW N, the Nl I 'clc.idinggroiirld gamer, PI 1 1 K 
SMI 1 . Ihc Olsmpic HIM) and l.tlXVitieicr cham- 
pion. HI I L liKADI I S . Princeton's iwo-iiinc All- 
Siiii-rica. and JOHN H I -VK Tl . Ihc lleisman Tro- 
phy winner liom Noire Dame. 

H1KI.D kl N ROSI MONO, assistant haskeihall 
coach at Ihc l.niversiiv ol Noilh Cnrolina, to take 
the plucCol HARBIN (Redi I AWSON at the Lni- 
scrsitv ol Oeorgia, who is reiiring as head coach 
alter 14 seasons because ot ill health. 

Rl riHI 1) KAS I DOS . 5t. .iTlcc 15 years and a 
I 76 I lv4 record as head haskcibatl coash at Purdue. 
klllKJD PKIsnS ASkl W. 55, he-id basket- 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



PENELOPE HAHN. If., 
of Wesihrook, -Me . 
who Tids hcM (ffc north- 
c'ustcri) junior girls' riHc 
chaitipionship lor three 
>c'4rs (tinning, swept ull 
of ihe women's events 
at Ihe NR.-\'s Noriheust 
secHonul champion- 
ships ,11 C'uiiiberland. 
Me.- the lirsi senior 
evcnl she ever entered. 


isiAH KING, .1 senior at 
New Orleans' Si. -kii- 
giisiine High School, 
set Iwo new cil> has- 
kciball marks when hc 
scored 64 poinls and 
grahbed 26 rebouiuls m 
a 122 64 Mcior.y o\ei 
Waller I . ( olien High. 
Ihe g.tme. liisi of the 
regular scuson. gave the 
team a Bi H reec>rtl. 


ARCHIE TAYLOR, a 

MsfileHeaeli.S.C'.luiiiv 
dr> operator, eaiighi a 

75.|yound Lhannel hass 

Dll MiirrelTs Inlet. S.C 
on 20-poiind test line 
a reec'td The fish 
was .H ' 2 inches m girih 
and •• feet v inches iii 
lenglh. It outweighed 
the former record by 
I) pounds. 


JOYCE DAVENPORT. 
2.'. of \rdmore, i'a.. 
who put berscll' on a 
iwo-moiiib crash train- 
ing program after four 
years oi no squash at 
all. won the I S Wom- 
en's Squash Kacqueis 
C'bampionsbip ai the 
I’biludelplii.i Country 
Club, dcreaiing Mrs. 
Mason Sr.iiiiler. 


WILLIAM MORTON. 
IdX-pound wrestler at 
Circenw ich l Conn, j 
High School, won the 
Connecticut heasy- 
weighl division cham- 
pionship by defcaling 
2S5-poiind I red CcNaiia 
of Cilasionbiirs High, 
3 2. It was Morton's 
.T2iid victory wnhoui a 
loss over two seasons. 


DR. JOHN KNEIPP. 50, 
a Washington, IT.C 
psychiatrist ridmg the 
\irginia Poini-io-l’oini 
circuit for the lirsi lime, 
guided his 7.}ear-oUI 
buy gelding. Chiron, a 
former Hat racer liirned 
jumper, to three con- 
secutive victories in the 
circuit 's first ihrec 
races. 
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19hole the readers take over 


HOME ON THE RANGERS 

Sirs: 

Congruuibiions to \\illiam I cgjjctt Tor 
his perceptive article on the plight of the 
New York Ft.inger hiKkey team anJ its fol- 
lowers (/« Veir i'tirA. Home h 

\oi (I Hoiiie. March H). As a long-sulfeiing 
fan, I can only say amen to such well direct- 
ed and richly deserved criticisms of the Mad- 
ison Square Ciarden Corporation for its pol- 
icy of proliis without playoffs. 

MICIIaIL r. Si ILIVAN 

W'ood-Ridgc. N.J. 

Sirs: 

In Boston we have a hivckey team that 
loses consistently and avoids playoffs like 
the plague, yet it. too, draws crowds like 
the Rangers. The difference is that in Bos- 
ton we don't have any superstars to trade 
away. 

M aK I Y BiKt /tN 

Biightoii, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Leggett lists the players the Rangers have 
traded away in recent years, They may con- 
siiiinc an all-star team, as he says, but it 
would be a very old one. Andy Bathgate, 
when traded, was pa.st his prime, and the 
Henry trade brought the Rangers three up- 
and-coming young players, an tiddiiion that 
has already begun to show results, Mean- 
while. the expanded farm system has pro- 
diicevl such young players as Rod (iilbert 
iuid Rod Selling, already established major 
le.iguersai a lender age. 

f he incentive to play hiKkey in New \ oik 
tnay be sivmewhat lacking, but the very fact 
that Catniny Henry was disheartened on 
leaving shows that all players do not feel 
the stime way. As far as being rccogni/ed on 
the street, would a baseball player like Roger 
Mans or \V hiiey I ord. familiar faces to the 
Atiieriean sports fan, be noticed on a Mon- 
treal Mreei.' Piobably not. 

I cggeit sees the onslaught »>f colored rub- 
ber balls at the (iaiden as a form of fan 
frustration, but to me it seems like a type 
of oddball enthusiasm. If the s;imc antics 
arc repeated at a Met game— as they prob- 
ably will be— they will be hailed as a show 
of affection. The fact that the Rangers have 
played to 'Xl ' , capacity for the current sea- 
son indicates the real cniluisiasm of the fans, 
who supivort the team no matter where it 
stands. 

Citanied that blame for the team's previ- 
ous failure must be shouldered by the man- 
agement. Lmile Lraneis has already begun 
the tedious work of lebuilding, and his cour- 
age m trading away an aging drawing card 
for future success indicates beitet things to 


come. Maybe not in the ncM few years, but 
soon indeed. 

Boh II vm I NfiiCK 

Sehencetady 

.Sirs: 

I do not believe Leggett's criticism of New 
\'ork is fair. In New V ork we have so much 
of spectator imcresi— the opera, theaters, or- 
chestras. clubs, galleries, as well as other 
sports— that a player cannot, and should 
not. expect the same adulation found in the 
other league towns. In loromo, for exam- 
ple. hockey is blown out of all sporting per- 
spective. W hy? Because iheie is so little else 
of interest in Toronto. 

Instead of adoration. New ^ ork offers its 
players the finest recreation and entertain- 
ment center in North America and the most 
dynamic and exeiimg city in which to live— 
or work. In 1967 the Rangers will move into 
the new Madison Square Ciarden. It will be 
the largest i20.(M)0i. niirsi modern, most 
comfortable luvekey palace in the world. 
Surely this is proof of management interest 
in the team and its fans. 

1 he only trouble w ith New ^'ork hoc-key. 
to this fan. would seem to be loo many fair- 
weather supporters like Mr. Leggett. 

A. J. Mcimvre 

Now York City 
Sirs; 

I have been going to lux’kcy games for 15 
years and I can't imagine any fans in any 
sport looting more avidly for their team than 
do the Ranger diehards. Although Mr. Leg- 
gett's knock on the Ranger front olViec is 
certainly warranted, his knock on the Ran- 
ger fans is most certainly not. 

Sfivi Kiiisman 

C'liartolicsvilic, \a. 

Sirs: 

Nothing more clearly explains the atti- 
tude of the Ranger manageineni toward its 
fans than the long line of the faithful who 
waned to reveive a refund on Stanley t'up 
tickets on a cold March night in 19.^9. aft- 
er the Rangers lost six games out of their 
last sexen to be eliminated fiom the play- 
offs on the last night of the season. Only one 
ticket windtwv was «>pcncd to aeeommod.itc 
them. R.mger fans are either the world's 
greatest sports enthusiasts or plain maso- 
chists— and somcof us aren't yet sure which. 

I RASCIS M. CiRK.OKV JR. 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

Sirs: 

I never had any complaints about New 
^ork hiK'key fans. In all the years that I 
played for the Rangers. 1 don't ever recall 


being bovKd. They were always beliind me. 
and I have said for publication more times 
than I renwmber that I always wanted to liii- 
ish my career with the Rangcis. 

Sure, the Chicago fans have been kind to 
me. and I hope I can be kind to them. It is 
true that ihcrc were two or three who picked 
the players up at the railroad station early in 
the morning. That kind of enthusiasm h.ip- 
ix-ns when a team is up there, and I do not 
doubt that New ^■o^k fans would be equal- 
ly thoughtful if the Rangers got up there. 

CAvm,u Hisrv 

Chicago 

BEST CHANCE 

Sirs: 

I'm just a simple housewife who likes 
baseball, so I'd like to ask a simple question: 
What have you got against Sandy Koul'ax? 
1 wo years ago. when you should have given 
him the Sportsman of the Year award, you 
gave it instead to Pete Ro/elle. Now you 
have the audacity to say that Dean Chance 
is tlie best pitcher in basehall iJoAe the Box 
on! of the Coioiin\ March 81. 1 notice 
you qualilicd that statement with the words 
"right now." Perhaps that is because ymi 
know that Sandy is again showing us here in 
Florida that his arm is in good working or- 
der and that as soon as ilie season starts he 
will make you cat your words, 

PlIVI I.IS St AMR 

lUvekledge, Lla. 

Sirs: 

Dean Chanec may have great eonfidenee, 
great potential and one great season, but 
"right now" the two best pitchers around 
arc Koul'ax and Maiiehal. 

Paul S. Fi in 

Longmeadow. Mass. 

Sirs: 

'lour excellent article shows the many 
problems of a great pitcher. Dean Chance 
has only one drawback, his mouth. People 
arc going to start calling him the Cassius 
Clay of baseball. 

Joi VV. JiiiR 

Chai lesion A I B. .S.C. 

Sirs: 

What a iremcndoiK paradox is presented 
by Dean Clumee. Hcic is a boy who out Ring 
Lardners Lardnci . People, including myself, 
would wait with tingling cxciieiiicni forihe 
release of a Ring Laidner siory. Ills brash, 
uninhibited characters were loved. And yet 
in Chance we have a chaiacier who is resent- 
ed by numerous people. What is ihe answer 
to this.’ It IS becoming ilie fashion of our 
limes to downgrade the fellow who has the 


IdTH HOLE cominue,! 

c«)urugc 10 tell the Mholc world he good 
and then goes on to prove it? How can re- 
corded history be so quickly forgotten? We 
surely must remember Ruth. Cobb and 
Hornsby. None of these were shrinking vio- 
lets. They told the world they were good. 
Then they went on to have their names en- 
graved on the scrolls of history. 

My hat is olT to this btsy Chance. This sick 
world needs more like him. 'V on can have the 
careful — the Timid Tims. 

! AKi U. Cos 1 1 

Washington 

SIOO.OOO INSULT 

Sirs: 

I would like to congratulate >ou on your 
escelicnt and timely coverage of the recent 
Southern Conference tournament ( V/ie 
Af:on\ of l.eitr /iriiWfU. March K I, At last the 
whole natmn can see hrsthand what wc at 
Davidson College have had to put up with 
during the last two seasons and how wo have 
twice sulTcred tragic and unfair elimination 
from the NCAA playotVs even though we 
were far superior to the rest of the league. 

I would also like to point out one more 
peculiarity that was not covered in your ar- 
ticle. When A 1 1- America Fred Met /cl became 
the lyth player in major college basketball 
to break the 2.0(H)-point mark, the confer- 
ence ortlcial scorer not only failed to stop 
the game against V Ml. as is customary in 
the rest of the country, hut failed even to 
inform the tournament auslience. As if this 
insult were not bad enough, toiirnanicm 
oflicials refused to let the managers present 
the game bull to llct/el until the end of the 
tournament. They claimed they did not liase 
enough basketballs for the other games. 
Cjuile a tribute to the player who was almost 
singly responsible for bringing SUKl.tHV 
into the conference's cotters. 

Roiu K I K. R \Msi V 

Davidson. N.C. 

ON THE UPSWING 

Sirs; 

1 read Huston Horn's ankle on indoor ten- 
nis with great interest (.-t.i Limi; As Uwn-'s 
o /'/<«•«■ nt Co. Let it •S'/KMi. March S). lUi: 
for those of us deeply involved with the tre- 
mendous growing pains of the game the 
story, although factual, did not really do 
jirstice to the current upswing of tennis. 

1 have spent three years researching the 
growth of indoor tennis and liken it to the 
situation of how Img .HI years ago. the rumble 
of thunder before the storm. As a tennis 
coach and professional pl.iyer. I anticipate 
indiKvr tennis clubs cropping up in the same 
manner as bowling alleys did. years ago. 

My wife is an architect, and we have built 
a precast concrete tennis club, adding a new 
dimension by having outdoor courts on the 
roofnf our indoor facility, W ith four indoor 
courts and four outdoor courts above them. 


wc have a year-round tennis club. Let it 
rain. snow, or what have you. 

Don Ki Rdis 


Chicago 


LIFE ON A LIMB 

Sirs; 

I am still bothered by Huntress Virginia 
Kraft's article on her jaguar hunt (A Ueer- 
hif.' in the Main (iidwo. f cb. 22) and her 
statement. "Hui by then the contest was 
over," A cinufsi implies equality of 
strength. In this case a single animal was 
tracked down and treed by a group of ex- 
perienced hunters, well armed ami with 
trained vlogs to aid them. 

h is a pity that a person endowed with 
the degree of courage and determination 
w hich \ irginia k raft apparently has does not 
devote herself to vsoriliier projects, 1 wish 
that such as she could have a bit of Albert 
Schweitzer's feeling of '■reverence for life."' 

Mrs. Cti XRi t s C. Sxunt 

IJerkeley. Calif. 


Sirs; 

I lind your reader's objections to the Jag- 
uar hunt I I Vtm Hoi I . March S)cvcnnioreen- 
icrtaining than \ irginia Kraft's story itself. 

Anyone who has hunted anything any- 
where in Latin America has earned the right 
to make the kill any bloody way lie or she 
chooses. I he preliminaries attendant to the 
do-in arc worth a campaign ribbon at the 
sery least— for braving weather, iii.sccts. rep- 
tiles. the native citi/enry, etc If Miss Kraft 
wants to finish the livre vsilh a japanese 
47 mni. cannon, a fort McHenry-era gre- 
nade. a claymore or a bottle of niiro. it 
should be O.k. by the nuiliilude who have 
never essayed the luiniing down there. 

Him Dvvidson 

1 ucsoii 

NOW WE ARE THREE 

Sirs; 

After reading lettcis fioni readers m New 
'l ork and California concerning which state 
is the spoils Mecca of ilie L'.S, ( lytii I loi ■ . 
I cb. 15 and March K). I feel I should put in 
my two bits for the city of St. 1 ouis. 

hen the teams from Nevs ^ ork. I.»'s An- 
geles or any other city in this country can 
provide for ihcir fans the same consistent 
line play and exciicmcin that is provided 
by the St. Louis Hawks, baseball Cardinals 
and football Cardinal', then their city may 
claim the title of Sports ( .ipital. The num- 
ber of pio teams a city or state has doesn't 
really have anything to do with it. 

In advlition. I ,A. and New ^'ork are very 
far behind St. l.ouis with ns Harry Caray 
iCards) and Jerry Cuoss iHawks) when it 
comes to broadcasters. And when n comes 
to that very important caicgoiy. the fans 
themselves. St. Louis again comes out far 
ahead of all the test. 

Jvviis Tiuivii’sdv 

Hartford, Ml. 
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One of the 7 wonderful 
inns of the world 

m. 

A very modern inn. with old-fash- 
ioned overtones in design and 
hospitality. 300 rooms, fine food 
and cocKtails. Just 15 minutes from 
downtown Philadelphia. 4 miles 
from N.J. Tpk., Exit 4. 

Wrii* fer brochv'* 

>t. as el HefidoAfieid Hoed. CKecry Mcii, N.J. 

>«t*fvai«>»- 609 NO 2-7200 
When in Floride . . . Sley ai cvr 

Imi'bouii imi 

Bel Heibeur, Miami Beech 


NOW YOU CAN 


OWN A 


$186 monthly (lax deductible) coven all coat and 
expenee for a World's Champion Bloodline 
Thoroughbrod, especially custom-bred and 
trained for you. Write or call today for complete 
Inlormation and choice selection from bloodlines 
of "Bold Ruler," winner of $226,000 ( now World's 
Loading Sire), "Round Table," $(.740,000 and 
other champions. HARSHMONT FARMS<388 
Greenway Road, Memphis 17, Tenn. Phone 101- 
605-1582 • Proud breederi o7 Aline Aoraet over JO 
years— nowin Tenn., F/a. and Ca/i/. 5af<s/ied Cut- 
(omers 7'Aroughouf USA and Canada. 



You ’/I /oi’A {/.)« H’ijy your 
game goes — you 
Jolloir Charles Goren's 
hriiige tips (regularly in 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATETS) 


Morkedni) • Arcuu-'. i • Techiiicd* 

> IBM DATA PROO^INC LAB^ ^ 

Dormitories • Social/Recreational Activities 

r0» CATALOG WRlJf OR t< J MASENFUS 


You Gotta 
Have Art— and 
a Lot More 


T he modern way to keep sports rec- 
ords. keep track of nrryihinu 
that happens and incorporate it into a 
statistic can serveasa boon toasporls- 
writer, particularly if he does not know 
much about the line points of sport. 

For instance, he can state ihal in last 
night's game against Tailgate C ollege. 
Pete Brewster became the 22nd player 
in college basketball history to score 
1,500 points in his varsity career. This is 
simpler than trying to csalualc whether 
Brewster consistently faced lirst-rute 
or fourth-rale opposition or something 
in between • or attempting to analyze 
Brewster's ability in such attributes as 
speed, concentration, guile, etc. 

I simply can't help wondering what 
the quantitative style of criticism -as 
opposed to the qualitative- would have 
accomplished in the nonsporting world. 
Or shall we just confine it to the artistic 
or cultural world? However. 1 can im- 
agine a few items that might have ap- 
peared in the papers- or in illuminated 
manuscripts, anyhow : 

Florfncf, Italy. The indefatigable 
Niccolo Travestcra continues to be the 
sensation of the Renaissance. The Tus- 
can Canvas-covercr. as he is now famil- 
iarly known, seems to establish a new 
mark every lime he picks up a brush. 
Over the past six-month period he es- 
tablished a modern Italian national rec- 
ord (ligurcs kept since 1250) of 4.752 
square feet of canvas painted, surpass- 
ing Giovanni Splocharani's figure of 
4.162 set in 1487. Travestcra also holds 
the record for most pictures painted in 
half a year f27). 

A disappointment over this same pe- 
riod has been Leonardo da Vinci, hither- 
to considered an extremely promising 
artist. From a spot near (he lop Leonar- 
do has slipped to 4.1rd place in statistics 
released yesterday by the National Can- 
vas-covering Association. His sole out- 
put was a tiny 30-by- 20-inch portrait, 
variously called Mona Lisa and La CjVn 

• imliniied 


Trout 

average 

nine 

pounds! 

Where? 


Here! 

In New Zealand. Where 
the big ones are. Zane Grey called this 
the world's greatest lishing. Marlin, shark, 
tuna. World's greatest hunting, too. Deer, 
tahr. wild pig. chamois This is a man's 
country. 

NEW ZEALAND 

GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 

Department SI-3 

153 Kearny St.. San Francisco 94108. 
630 Fifth Ave.. New York 10020 or 
510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 90014. 
OK! Send me a free copy of "Sportsman’s 
Guide to New Zealand." 
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since 


prohibition 






CORA VERMOUTH 
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Gotta Have Art roRlinitrJ 

comio. In square feel this comes out to 
a trifling 4.16. His well-wishers hope 
that this slump is only icmpLirarv- 

Bonn. O^KV1^^^- hor two days and 
nights crowds have been lining up out- 
side the Klavier Kon/erthaus to hear 
an event that will make musical history 

the I'irsl performance of Siegfried 
Brimmicr's 100th Symphony (H flat mi- 
nor). This rcmarkabls prolific composer 
IS the first man, so far as is known, to 
reach the centurj mark in full-length 
symphonies although Hans Iraumert 
surpasses him in sonatas, 263 to 214. 

Among minor composers (less than 
10 symphonies) a four-way tic exists be- 
tween J. Billow. T- Bulow. M. Reinsmer 
and 1-- Beethoven, w ith nine each- 

LoNDos. Cncilam). Playwright \Sil- 
liam Shakespeare has denied rumors 
that henceforth he intends to collaborate 
with James Archer, popularly known as 
the "Wi/ard of York.” 

"I fear that this would handicap Arch- 
er unfairl)." said Shakespeare. “As you 
probably know. Archer is the first play- 
a-wcek dramatist in the annals of the 
English stage. On the other hand I'm a 
slowpoke from way back. Last year I 
used up almost a fortnight deciding on 
just one little word in a speech a charac- 
ter was delivering. I couldn't make my 
mind up whether it should be. ' To thine 
own self be honest, good. nice. fair, 
kind, cooperative, true' or a couple of 
other adjectives that slip my mind. 

"So if Archer did nine-tenths of the 
writing and I got half the credit and 
half the royalties he'd Just be crucifying 
himself— not that I'm any more averse 
to making a quick pound than the next 
fellow. Another thing— Archer is a bear 
on titles. His latest is called; Yc Blooilf- 
lurdting. ffcartf-ri'iuUng. Mosi Tragick 
Oi'anui of VV Foul and Mons/roiis Mur- 
liter of Ye .Most Favorahle and Worthy 
and Fair Duke of Sorihumherland. C»et 
that? 23 words! 

"I’ve been working on a play for a 
year or so. Shapes up pretty well -if I 
do say so- but I'm stumped for a title. 
Best I've come up with so far is from 
hunger. I mean it's just the name of the 
chief character- Maehelh. How pathet- 
ic can you get? A lousy one word while 
Archer makes with 23. I'm going to 
think about this for a while, but if I don’t 
get an inspiration I just might throw the 
whole manuscript on the hearth. With- 
out a catchy title a play is dead." 

— PARKfc ClJMMINUS 
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What has 
a winch 
got to do 
with the 
enjoyment 
o£ sailing? 


I*', 



everything! 


There's almost no other way. 

For both the week-end skipper and the 
first-to-finish racing buff, a winch is 
easily the most useful hunk of marine 
hardware you'll keep on board. 

You don't have to fight your sailboat to 
keep it moving well. With a winch you 
can crank in stubborn main sheets, 
genoa sheets and spinnaker guys quickly 
or, at the same time, keep just the right 
pressure on sails to get the most amount 
of winning performance or 
cruising comfort. 

Heave alongside your local sailboat 
dealer. Let him show you how a winch 
can help you out . . . and back, too. 

While you're there pick up a copy of the 
latest MERRIMAN catalog of winches, 
blocks, fittings, deck and spar gear for 
any size sailboat. Or write 

MERRIMAN BROS., INC. 

(Subsidiary UTD Corporation), 

184C Amory St.. Boston. Massachusetts. 

America*! leaders use 




This is tlir luittlf lo l4Mik f44r...lnil \uiril luivi’ li» Icmk lianl lo set* tho vjTmoiilli in \our glass. This 
iifw NnilK l*ral I're^nrli \t*rmou«li is %»tv. very pale— \irluallv invisible in gin 4)r vodka. Ihit von 
will notin* the <li(h*r4'tn'«* it makes in the smoothness ofvonr voi'ktail. Trv it. next martini. 
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